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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS' 


luis is the tenth anniversary of the con- 
erence which resulted in the organization 
the American Association of University 
fessors. We are celebrating the anni- 
ersary by holding the annual meeting this 
r in complete independence of all other 
ganizations. Free of the interruptions 
have heretofore been unavoidable, we 
viving undivided attention to the busi- 
We are here to 

sider soberly the present problems in 


ess of this association. 
cher education. But we may first pause 
a moment to note a few items of 


orTress, 


Past PROGRESS 

We have good reason to congratulate 
yurselves on the work of the past decade. 
lhere is no doubt that this association has 
creased the true professional spirit 
mong teachers and investigators in univer- 
sities and colleges. It is now almost uni- 
versally recognized that a professor is more 
useful to the institution in which he works 
because of his membership in this associa- 
tion and the broad educational interest im- 
plied. As a member of the faculty he is 
better informed about educational prob- 
ems and how they are being solved in other 
nstitutions. He eooperates with his col- 
leagues on committees with greater effec- 
He is likely to consider faculty 
questions in their wider relations and to 


tiveness, 


rescue faculty discussion from its tradi- 
tional narrowness and pettiness. 
We are also building up a better aca- 


demie eode. The cooperation that we 


1 Delivered at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, November 30 and December 1, 
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foster has sharpened the feeling of group 
responsibility. It is not to the eredit of 
the profession that in past times there has 
been so often a lack of comity among 
schools and departments in the same insti- 
tution, and that the leaders of competing 
types of education have failed in magnani- 
mity. Ours was the first and is still the 
only organization in higher education to 
bring together for the study of common 
problems university teachers of all subjects 
and of all ranks. 


those larger interests which vitally concern 


Fixing attention upon 


ali who teach in our higher institutions, 
whatever their specialty, we are slowly but 
educational! 


surely raising the level of 


vision. Our calling tends to over-empha 
size individualism. It tends to undue lim- 
itation of interest to one part of one sub- 
ject and in extreme cases to contempt tor 
all else. The ability and willingness to 
cooperate is the first and best authentica- 
tion of our right to leadership and of our 
function in preparing the leaders of the 
future. 
content to assume qualification; we must 


For this function we must not be 
demonstrate qualification by establishing 
the code of university service on a higher 
ethical plane. 

The reports and the bulletins which this 
association has issued during the last ten 
They 
are the most notable contributions to edu- 


vears embody the best of our work. 


cational intelligence published in this coun- 
try. As a result, there is at the present 
time no dearth of facts on which to base 
action. The forward 


educational move- 


ment waits only the growth of 


courage, the strengthening of the will for 


upon 


establishing better relations in university 
government, and the fostering of desire to 
inerease the usefulness and advance the 


standards of the profession. 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS 

More conscience, more hard thinking, 
more devotion, as well as more money, have 
gone into the service of higher education in 
the last few years than ever before, but 
unrest continues. It is partly the reflex of 
disturbed general conditions that empha- 
sis at present falls upon defects rather than 
achievements. Higher institutions of learn- 
ing are the objects of bitter criticism from 
within and without. There is a noticeable 
loss of public faith in the validity of much 
that we are doing in the name of education. 
The most encouraging sign in the univer- 
sities is increase of willingness to investi- 
gate criticism and to question traditional 
Outside we find a publie not only 
us in 


practice. 
interested but determined to assist 
setting things right. 

We are, of course, keenly aware of the 
decline in publie standards in this and 
other countries since the close of the war. 
Such a decline has followed every great 
war, causing anxiety to all good men. It 
has always been attributed also to a failure 
in church or school, to some bad doctrine, 
moral, political, religious or scientific. 
Then there has usually followed a 
period in which men, hoping to better con- 
ditions, have acted with haste, passion and 
In such a time the 


long 


unrelenting severity. 
situation compels a reconsideration of the 
responsibility of the individual teacher and 
of organized faculties. 


Mora RESPONSIBILITY 

Recent discussions of faeulty responsi- 
bility have made one point clear. The at- 
tempt to limit faculty responsibility to 
strictly legal obligation is in conflict with 
a high professional ideal. When legal re- 
sponsibility to trustees, students, alumni, 
parents, the state and the general public 
is in question it may be ascertained through 
court procedure. Our chief perplexities 
arise, however, not in the legal domain. 
They arise mainly in the area of the extra- 


legal. It is moral responsibility, not legal 


XIX, N 


responsibility, that concerns us chiefly as 
faculty men. The question for us is yn 
how little but how much are we willing to 
undertake? What should be our attitud 
and our spirit? 

If, for instance, the specific issue is th 
passage by the legislature of a bill for , 
law restricting freedom of 
some respect, our challenge, in my humbk 


teaching in 


opinion, should never be made on grounds 
of right or privilege but upon the question 
of wise public policy. If substantially th 
same situation arises in one of our denomi- 
national colleges where undeniably th. 
legal right of restriction does exist. what 
more can we do than to call attention to 
the bad effect upon the college concerned 
of yielding to a passing fear and to th 
harm done by subjugating the teaching 


] 


profession? If the issue is a matter of less 
moment, such as faculty participation i 

appointments or in budget-making our cas 
should be staked on the prospect of bett: 

results than obtain under present systems 
If the issue is the initiation of new educa- 
tional projects by trustees without refer 
ence to faculty opinion, the case is less 
clear, but nevertheless it must be ap 
proached not as an 
ranted invasion of faculty rights but as a 
debatable educational policy. 

In all cases, indeed, the concept of wid 
moral responsibility raises considerations 
congenial to high ideals of teaching. For 
necessarily implied in the very nature otf 
teaching is the idea of full explanation, as 
opportunity presents, to all who show a 
Our true position is dis 


instance of unwa! 


genuine interest. 
covered not by limiting our obligations to 
the strictly legal but by increasing and en- 
larging them. Waiving questions of legal! 
obligation, then, we acknowledge with equa 
nimity a wide accountability for the rea- 
sonableness of our projects even as to re- 
search and programs of study and teach- 
ing—the two interests almost universally 
eoneeded to faculties as exclusively theirs 
When, therefore, the direct question is pub- 
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y asked, ‘* Are we responsible for teach- 
r and research to students, parents, 
Jumni, trustees, the state, the public, fel- 
ow scholars, the truth itself?’’ the an- 
swer, in my opinion, should be that in a 
ery real sense we are responsible to all 

them. Full explanation is due. The 
true teacher must transform his responsi- 


ities into opportunities to teach. 

Responsibility does not imply a slavish 
submission to external control. It does im- 
ply the teacher’s acknowledgment of a 
duty to spread enlightenment. We justify 
ourselves not by resisting inquiry as an in- 
vasion of prerogative but by satisfying in- 
quiry as an act of duty as well as of grace. 


CRITICISM 

rhis, however, is only one half of the 
truth of the matter. Teaching inevitably 
is a continuous process of critical discrimi- 
nation. While submitting to rational criti- 
cism ourselves, we can not escape the 
inherent duty of our ealling. Social, com- 
mercial and religious compulsion, some- 
times exercised in drastic ways, abounds in 
this world. It has become stronger with 
the increase of organized publicity cen- 
trally controlled. It is a portentous fact. 
We should not be surprised that in so vital 
a matter as education social compulsion has 
always been strongly in evidence. The his- 
tory of universities is full of examples. 
Sometimes pressure has been the excuse for 
cowardice when penalties threatened. It 
has imposed silence and deadly routine in 
some quarters where ardent inquiry was 
onee the rule. Unless openly resisted by 
the cooperative efforts of such an associa- 
tion as ours, it may become ruinous to our 
profession and to true educational ideals. 
But, however strong such compulsion may 
be, the duty to teach abides as our para- 
mount duty, and the duty to teach implies 
the duty to eriticize as a necessary incident. 

If in our teaching and research we will- 
ingly aeeept responsibility to meet reason- 
able inquiry from whatever source it may 
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come, we in turn are compelled to the cor- 
relative duty of criticism as an essential 
part of the process. Even that vague but 
impressive influence known as public opin- 
ion is amenable to the rule. It is neither 
to be reverenced nor to be despised, but so 
far as it touches teaching responsibility, it 
must be made more intelligent by the teach- 
ing profession. 

The naive belief of many that promi- 
nence in one field of human endeavor justi- 
fies intrusion into another, that a great 
political leader may dictate authoritative 
pronouncements in science, theology and 
education, is only one of the many popular 
delusions of the age. Another is the ab- 
surd belief of a few that men can be found 
in the teaching profession who would con- 
sciously mislead the young in matters of 
faith or knowingly teach an untruth. 

Such is the minimum of criticism called 
Good motive must of 
As much forbearance 


for on this occasion. 
course be presumed. 
and wisdom must be exercised as is hu- 
manly possible. 


PRESIDENTIAL MEMBERSHIP 


It has been thought by some of our num- 
ber that difficulties would diminish were 
membership in this organization extended 
to presidents. We know that there is no 
spirit of exclusiveness in the American 
Association of University Professors, but 
others assume the contrary. The provision 
in our constitution making ineligible to 
membership those who do no teaching was 
conceived in no spirit of antagonism to ex- 
ecutives. We repudiate emphatically any 
such inference and point to a record of ten 
years as proof of lack of prejudice. We 
are a body of teachers and investigators. 
The exclusion seemed ten years ago to be a 
necessary incident of one of our leading 
purposes—to provide a means of ascertain- 
ing the publie opinion of the faeulty on 
educational questions. Some who have 
since become presidents of colleges will re- 
eall the original discussion of the member- 
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ship clause. In most of our higher institu- 
tions the president is inevitably forced out 
of the ranks of teaching by his manifold 
duties, and, with the growth of our colleges, 
the dean is undergoing the same experi- 
ence. As a consequence of increased en- 
rollments, the separation of administration 
from teaching proceeds apace, regrettably 
diminishing opportunities for complete un- 
derstanding between the two groups. Only 
by study and effort will a check on this 
process be found. Mere membership in our 
organization by presidents and deans seems 
insufficient of itself to accomplish the end 
sought. I doubt if membership is much 
desired by presidents, though inquiries 
have been received from a few of the eol- 
leges in which the president still finds time 
to teach. On the whole, mutual respect 
and good will has been the rule in the rela- 
tions of presidents to this association. I 
may confidently add that we are deeply 
concerned as a profession when a brilliant 
educational leader is suddenly deposed 
from a presidency without full and con- 
vineing explanation, and the public shares 
our bewilderment. 

Assuming that our membership rule re- 
mains unchanged I recommend that steps 
be taken to establish closer relationship be- 
tween our council and a_ representative 
committee of presidents. 

I quote from a letter coming from one of 
the best known of our college presidents: 


I am the more inclined to favor the principle of 
conferences with the American Association because 
I have been on the point of writing to you several 
times to suggest some similar action between the 
association and some representative body of col- 
lege administrators. I was an original member of 
the association and have continued to be much in- 
terested in it since losing my membership. I find 
its reports extremely useful and admire greatly its 
handling of cases where it has been called in to 
deal with unjust dismissals and the like. 


Facu.ty PARTICIPATION IN CONTROL 


The chief problem at present requiring 
conferences of the kind is that of faculty 
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participation in university control. It is 
evident that whatever may be the final out. 
come of this discussion, the practice in ex. 
isting institutions will change but slow 
and only after mature conviction of a! 
parties in interest, that our proposals ; 
valid. 

The mode of utilizing the wisdom oj 
faculty in university control will vary 
different institutions. Faculty membership 
in boards of trustees, instituted at Corn 
University on recommendation of ex-Pres 
dent Schurman, has established one moc 
in practice. This mode may come to b 
adopted rather widely in time, since 
many institutions no change in charter o: 
law would be needed to bring it about 
There are members of this association her 
present who are professors in one univer! 
sity and trustees of another. It would not 
be surprising if the governor of a state in 
which regents are appointed, seeing the ad 
vantage of introducing into the board 
representative faculty element—an element 
continuously resident in the institution and 
intimately acquainted with its needs 
should signalize his administration by call- 
ing upon the faculty of his state university 
for nominations from their own number 
His example would doubtless be followed 
Alumni trustees made their advent in som 
state universities in this very way. It was 
not chiefly because of a demand for repr 
sentation by alumni themselves, but be- 
cause of the general expectation of an es- 
pecially intelligent service, that the prac- 
tice began which has gradually become in 
many places a custom. In states in whic! 
trustees are elected it is regarded as an 
added recommendation if a candidate is 
also a graduate. The change waits upon 
the growth of conviction beyond the faculty 
itself that large benefits would accrue 
Meanwhile, systems now in operation, in- 
eluding joint conference, elective faculty 
cabinets or committees advisory to trustees 
and presidents, indicate a rather general 
recognition of the reasonableness of the 
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‘iple of faculty participation in uni- 


“_ 
ersity government. 


COMMITTEES ON MEDIATION 

rhe experience of Committee A indicates 
at some of the cases investigated might 
be settled amicably and without publicity 
y mediation in their early stages. One 
president in trouble with his faculty com- 
plains that during four years of contro- 
versy he has had no word of advice from 
our national officers or committees. His 
complaint, whether just or unjust, points 
to a service which, when requested, we may 
properly attempt. The report of Commit- 
tee A, a year ago, indicated that a half 
lozen cases in aS many institutions had 
been settled through the efforts of the com- 
mittee by satisfactory compromise before 
conditions became acute. Your secretary 
and president in a rather large correspond- 
ence with aggrieved members have also 
used their best endeavors at conciliation be- 
fore issues have been clearly formulated. 
[ am convineed that we should provide for 
such committees not only as a partial re- 
lief to Committee A, but as an extension 
of our usefulness. Executives should be 
notified of the willingness of this associa- 
tion to use its best endeavors to compose 
diffieulties as they arise. The procedure 
of such committees would have to be 
worked out very carefully. This associa- 
tion has consistently advocated from the 
beginning the employment of impartial 
committees or juries in all cases of contro- 
versy, as a substitute for arbitrary execu- 
tive action, but as yet has devised no pre- 
ferred plan for instituting them or for 
guiding their procedure. 

I favor the use of any instrumentalities 
that offer reasonable promise of saving our 
higher institutions from the degradation 
inevitably resulting from protracted con- 
troversies. It should certainly be possible 
in the very centers of light and leadership 
to find a controlling majority that is amen- 
able to considerations of reason and toler- 
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ation and eager to find justice. It is often 
said that the colleges and universities re- 
produce fairly well the world in small. 
There is too much pride in that fact. It 
requires no effort. The colleges and uni- 
versities should do better than that. They 
are summoned to a higher standard of 
ethics than that prevailing in the world 
about them, on pain of forfeiture of their 
leadership. 


THE CHAPTERS 
The chapters need again to be reminded 
that membership in our organization is na- 
In many places we have members 
A chapter is 


tional. 
where we have no chapters. 
a group of members working in the same 
institution. A chapter may invite to its 
meetings as guests administrative officers 
and teachers who are not members, for the 
discussion of local questions. On local ques- 
tions no chapter may assume support from 
the national association unless the latter 
has already adopted a principle that clearly 
governs in the specific case. It is, there- 
fore, necessary and proper, when a chap- 
ter has reached a conclusion on a local 
question, that the subject should be intro- 
duced into the faculty, not as the decision 
of the chapter, but as a motion by an indi- 
vidual member of the faculty, to be dis- 
eussed and decided as other questions are 
discussed and decided. The preliminary 
discussion in chapter is of the utmost 
value. There is greater freedom for delib- 
erate consideration and less pressure to 
limit diseussion than in the faculty meet- 
ing. It is right that local questions take 
first place in the thought of each chapter. 

The local chapter performs its most use- 
ful service in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion as a basis for faculty action. It is 
highly desirable that faculty action should 
be based upon ascertained facts rather than 
upon rumor, hearsay or general impression. 
Such questions as the alleged abuse of the 
elective privilege by students or the state 
of student scholarship as compared with 
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former years or the extent and effect of the 
employment of assistants are susceptible of 
more exact treatment than they have re- 
ceived. Lacking exact information, facul- 
ties are tempted to base action upon insuffi- 
It is unfortunate that few 
universities organize their information pri- 


cient evidence. 


marily with a view to faculty needs in solv- 
Usually the de- 
sired items are scattered and need inter- 


ing educational problems. 
pretation. An energetic committee of a 
chapter can obtain and supply accurate in- 
formation on such questions. No more use- 
ful work can be performed by chapters in 
the rationalizing faculty 
action. 

It would be a mistake, however, for a 
chapter to confine its attention exclusively 


direction of 


to local questions. The two or three ques- 
tions of national scope submitted to the 
chapters each year deserve an evening’s 
We have also a duty to our 
younger members. With the doubling of 
our membership in a quadrennium and the 
admission of those who have taught only 
the required minimum of three years, the 
chapter must undertake to interest and in- 
form its own membership on national uni- 
versity problems. I need not point out the 
fact that on many a campus membership 
in our organization is now more inclusive 
than membership in a faculty. We afford 
almost the only opportunity for interest- 
ing an increasing number of young in- 


consideration. 


structors in the professional aspects of 
their work. It is a fair question to ask 
whether the future professors in colleges 
and universities are receiving adequate 
preparation for faculty usefulness or any 
knowledge of the professional principles 
that interest vitally this organization the 
country over. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 
The committee on freedom of teaching 
in science has received numerous com- 
plaints during the last eighteen months. 
Efforts at coercion of college and univer- 
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sity teachers have been open, direct and in 
The: 
have not usually originated in the colleges 


some parts of the country successful. 


Strong feeling has been first 
aroused by agitation in outside 
rectly or 


themselves. 
bodies di- 
indirectly controlling boards ot 


trustees and college administrators. In 
several of the state legislatures attempts 
made to restrict or eliminat: 
certain teachings by proviso in appropria- 
tion bills. An un-American spirit of in- 


tolerance and fanaticism has been engen- 


have been 


dered. The movement repeats with varia- 
tions the conflict which raged in England 
and America after the publication of Dar- 
win’s ‘“‘Origin of Species.”’ The knowl- 
edge that this conflict came to an end 
without injury either to religion or science 
has created an unwarranted feeling of se- 
curity in the colleges of the older parts of 
the country, where those not as yet affected 
are indifferent to the danger. 

As a matter of sober fact Fundamental- 
ism is the most sinister force that has yet 
attacked freedom of teaching. Attempted 
coercion by commercial and political inter- 
ests has never shown a tenth of the vitality 
and earnestness of this menace. In the 
southwest it has won sympathy and sup- 
port in two other widespread movements. 
As is to be expected in an effort that is un- 
doubtedly religious in original impulse but 
that inevitably becomes political in method 
and affiliations, it is used by other interests 
to cover their own purposes. While a 
dozen or more dismissals have oceurred 
(two of them in state institutions) this fact 
does not begin to measure the evil effect of 
the movement upon the teaching profes- 
sion, and in general upon the forces that 
ought to be cooperating for good in the 
nation. 

This association distinctly acknowledges 
all the legal, corporate and _ legislative 
rights involved, but regards the relentless 
invasion of freedom of teaching and re- 
search as ruinous to morality and edu- 
eation. 
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Resolutions, though without penalities, 
passed by state legislatures, denouncing 
‘‘atheists, infidels and agnosties,’’ may ap- 
pear harmless to the legislators who pass 
them in the hope of quieting clamor, but 
they imerease intolerance. The only 
weapon of our organization is moral sua- 
sion. We can not deny the legality of most 
of these intolerant acts and we can under- 
stand the state of mind that prompts them. 

This association is not primarily inter- 
ested in defending evolution. We include 
professors of all subjects from all types of 
institutions and I doubt not we have mem- 
bers of all the Christian faiths. Our chief 
concern is to preserve to the teaching and 
research of the country, whatever the sub- 
ject may be, the unhampered opportunity 
to find so much of the truth as it can and 
to make that known to minds ready to re- 
ceive it. There are perils in such freedom, 
not the least of which in the last generation 
has been the so-called ‘‘pride of science’’; 
but these perils are small compared with 
the only alternatives yet discovered—coer- 
cion, suppression of inquiry, intellectual 
stagnation. 

No greater error was ever conceived in 
the popular mind than the belief, often con- 
cealing a fear, that a professor ‘‘may teach 
what he pleases.’” The present truth of 
any subject is determined by the coopera- 
tive labors of all who have ever devoted 
their lives and talents to the investigation 
of that subject. The truth is not deter- 
mined by human fears, preferences or 
hopes. The search for the truth implies the 
highest honor in its prosecution and the 
most serupulous honesty of statement. 
This of itself is so impressive an obligation 
that no other can be conceived as of equal 
importance. It is a solemn responsibility 
not to be lightly assailed. The degradation 
of teaching means irreparable spiritual loss 
to the nation. 

Any college or university, whatever its 
foundation, that openly or secretly imposes 
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unusual restrictions upon the dissemina- 
tion of verified knowledge in any subject 
that it professes to teach at all, or that dis- 
courages free discussion and the research 
for the truth among its professors and stu- 


dents will surely find itself shunned by pro- 


fessors who are competent and by students 
who are serious. It will lose the best of its 
own rightful constituency and will cease to 
fulfil its high ministry. The same results, 
disastrous to true education, will follow 
whether the restrictions are adopted volun- 
tarily by the college itself, or are forced 
upon its administrative officers by a state 
legislature, an ecclesiastical body, or by 
powerful influence operating through trus- 
tees. The question of legality and of good 
motive is also irrelevant so far as moral 
and educational results are concerned. 

The 5,000 members of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors in active 
service in some 200 colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States are of one mind on 
the fundamental necessity of preserving 
the integrity of the teaching profession. 
They realize that their work is a sacred 
trust that can be fulfilled only in freedom 
of conscience, loyalty to the truth and a 
profound sense of duty and of personal re- 
sponsibility. They claim the support of all 
good Americans, whatever their creed, in 
resisting measures that will prove ruinous 
to our institutions of higher learning. 


LOYALTIES 
An organization of professors in British 
universities, similar to our own association, 
has recently been effected. It begins with 
a declaration of loyalties—loyalty to coun- 
trv, loyalty to the institution in which its 
members teach and loyalty to a high educa- 
tional service. What better expression of 
our own purpose can be found as we begin 
the work of another decade? 
JosEePH VILLERS DENNFY, 
President 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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APPLIED CITIZENSHIP 
THE value of school training, in final 
analysis, will be determined by the effi- 
ciency exhibited by adult citizens. While 


it is almost trite to say that the children of. 


to-day are the citizens of to-morrow, when 
we survey the efficiency of the pupil citi- 
zens of yesterday—those adult voters of to- 
day who received their civie training in the 
school ten, twenty or thirty years ago—we 
are forced to conclude that in some way the 
civic experiences of a generation ago em- 
braced in school training are not actually 
operating to produce what the schools of 
then aimed to secure—responsible thinking 
citizens. 

What is the evidence for such conclu- 
sions? Let us turn to the life of the aver- 
age American community. Do we find 100 
per cent. responsible, efficient citizens? 
No! Rather, we find an apathy and an in- 
difference to community affairs that is 
startling and deplorable. We find waste 
and poor management in government busi. 
ness that in private business would spell 
bankruptey. And above all a spirit that 
says ‘‘What’s the use, it just has to be so.’’ 
When a rainy day makes a difference of 10 
to 30 per cent. in the number of votes cast 
in an election, in even so important an elec- 
tion as for President of the United States, 
when eatch phrases such as ‘‘he kept us out 
of war’’ elect or defeat presidential candi- 
dates, when the question of building a mil- 
lion dollar school building is so neglected 
at the election for ratifying a bond issue 
of this amount that two persons—the presi- 
dent and the secretary of the Board of 
Edueation—are found to be the only voters 
interested sufficiently to go to the polls, 
when civic abuses exist, are tolerated, and 
even accepted as inevitable, one can well 
turn to civic training in the schools—the 
one supposed common agency for training 
members of a democracy in the duties and 
obligations of citizens—and inquire con- 
cerning the effectiveness of its training. 
Schools in the past have assumed that 
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by teaching pupils the facts concerning 
government automatically these pupils 
will become good citizens. Makers of 
school courses have by pursuing this as- 
sumption ignored a fundamental law of 
psychology, namely, that pupils learn most 
effectively by doing. They have ignored 
the necessity of teaching and providing 
constant practice in crucial and frequent 
civic habits. Worse yet, they have as- 
sumed that such habits do not need to be 
formed until pupils grow up because they 
have insisted that efficient citizenship is an 
adult matter. So pupils have learned 
countless facts in history, most of which 
they soon forget because of never being re- 
quired to use them, and have memorized 
the Constitution of the United States—or 
analyzed our machinery of government— 
without any interpretation of it. And in 
the school life they failed to recognize the 
necessity for setting up situations out of 
which pupils could conclude concerning 
proper ways to act and through which by 
constant practice they could learn how to 
act for the good of themselves and their 
fellows. Rather under this régime pupils 
have been controlled by others; others have 
made their decision for them, others have 
disciplined them and have put them 
through their paces, others have marched 
them from room to room, others have told 
them when to recite and insisted that they 
recite according to the textbook. Is it 
any wonder that like German soldiers left 
without officers to tell them what to do, 
these pupils meeting new situations do not 
know what to do? 

How should we teach citizenship? 

First it seems to me, we must organize 
our school courses in such a way that con- 
stant practice is given in thinking, in ques- 
tioning, in drawing inferences and conclu- 
sions—from a study of the facts, and in 
terms of the arguments upon both sides of 
the question. And these conclusions must 
be the pupils, whether they agree with the 
teacher or not. Second, we must organize 
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s-hools around activities essential to the 
formation of proper civic habits. 

Every one tends to act upon impulse and 
also in terms of prejudice fostered within 
ne’s own group, whether it be a club, a 
school, a community or a nation. President 
James, of the University of Lllinois, once 


said that when he was a student at Prince- 

n each Princetonian firmly believed that 
no gentleman went to Pennsylvania. This 
is the typical attitude between rival schools. 
All over this great country of ours argu- 
ments concerning the merits and demerits 
of rival communities go on—and without 
profit. In polities many tend to accept 
allegiances that they inherit—and that 
they do not question. 

Worse yet, false arguments becloud 
many a question and many an election. In 
the town in which I was born and raised 
the liquor issue was settled for years on 
the fallacious theory that liquor would be 
sold anyway. Hence, it was better to li- 
cense it, so that the city could thereby re- 
ceive $1,500 from each of the thirty odd 
saloons than to receive $1 for each sixth 
class license from certain stores whose busi- 
ness was supposedly to sell drugs, station- 
ery, ice cream and picture post ecards. Did 
the citizens whose votes swung that city 
into the wet column think through the is- 
sue? Did they estimate the cost of in- 
ereased police protection, of increased 
erime and—of the increased suffering in 
hundreds of homes? Again it is a common- 
place that Amerieans do not respect the 
laws. The eondition of publie parks and 
publie buildings bear witness to this. Sa- 
ered historie shrines have to be ‘‘caged’’ in 
or guarded from visitors to prevent them 
taking the inevitable ‘‘memento.’’ Lins 
eoln’s tomb in Springfield is guarded day 
and night beeanse a few years ago someone 
attempted to plunder it. Instances of im- 
pulsive action and poor civic qualities 
could be given in much more detail. Rather 
let me suggest by means of a few actual 
illustrations the untold possibilities of 
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schools meeting the obligations of civie 
training with more effectiveness. Happily, 
we can say that our schools are increasingly 
tending to realize and to attempt to meet 
the deplorable civie deficiencies exhibited. 
The greatest influence is a new theory of 
education worked out by Dewey and ap- 
plied by hundreds of teachers, principals 
and superintendents throughout the coun- 
try. Dewey destroyed the conception that 
the school only prepared for a citizenship 
that came years afterwards by providing 
an environment whereby the child actually 
received practice in being a citizen day 
after day and month after month. He ad- 
voeated the organization of school life mod- 
eled after our adult life, that is. he insisted 
that school situations in so far as possible 
should be similar to those of life, but nee- 
essarily simplified so that the pupil living 
in such situations could constantly prac- 
tice citizenship. Thereby, the child would 
learn to know the implications of this term 
when he becomes an adult citizen, and a 
voter—a factor in the actual government 
of his country, because he has learned ap- 
plied citizenship rights. It is a sound psy- 
chology that if we build civie habits to-day 
and practice them they will constantly tend 
to operate later in life. Only by constant 
practice in habits of critical thinking, in 
habits of proper civie action—day after 
day, month after month and year after 
vear—is it believed that training in citi- 
zenship begun in school will continue to 
operate with any degree of efficiency in 
adult life. Dewev’s theory in brief is that 
we learn life only by living life. Notice 
that it is a philosophy or theory based upon 
activity and activity is what is essential to 
learning; whether it be mental activity— 
thinking and generalizing—or whether it 
be social or physical activity and learning. 
How are schools to apply these theories? 
Let me illustrate from those that are teach- 
ing applied citizenship. Notice that most 
of it is a thing apart from the study of 
formal aims. The Speyer School, a junior 
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high school in the heart of New York City, 
drawing its pupils from all social and 
racial classes, determined to see what could 
be done to develop proper qualities of lead- 
ership and ‘‘followship.’’ Each ‘‘gym’”’ 
class elected a leader, with the understand- 
ing that the pupils select someone whom 
they could respect and whom they would 
be willing to have grade them in the 
‘‘gym’’ class. Did they make mistakes? 
Yes, but likewise adults make mistakes in 
choosing their leaders. Many people are 
not satisfied with the present Mayor of New 
York City. Under state law the governor 
may remove the Mayor in New York City. 
Certain dissatisfied citizens asked Governor 
Miller to remove this mayor on the ground 
that he was inefficient. Governor Miller 
refused, saying that the people of New 
York elected their mayor and it was ‘‘up 
to them’’ to stand their mistake. It is my 
conviction that pupils learn more quickly 
to choose proper leaders than do adults 
and also exhibit more effective ways to con- 
trol their leaders. 

One Speyer leader, after two terms in 
office, was believed by some of his class to 
be ‘‘getting swell-headed.’’ Consequently, 
this leader was badly defeated at the next 
election. The boy felt that he had been un- 
fairly treated considering his efforts to help 
the school. Under the rules of the Leaders 
Club he could petition for admission to the 
elub if his petition was endorsed by two 
faculty members and five other leaders. 
When he was readmitted under this rule, 
his class objected, saying that he had been 
imposed upon them. A trial was held 
wherein the whole case was debated. This 
leader’s defense is interesting for the think- 
ing and the ideals which it expresses. ‘‘ Fel- 
lows, I know that I am a member of the 
Leaders Club against the wishes of my 
classmates, but my class is not the entire 
school. Whatever I have done is for the 
good of the school. I did not work directly 
for myself or for the class but all my efforts 
as a member of the Leaders Club were for 
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the good of the school. As a monitor, as an 
editor of Odz and Endz, as a leader of the 
liberty loan and red cross drive, all my 
energies were directed to having the Speyer 
School achieve the highest records. Indi- 
rectly, the class and every fellow in the 
school were benefited. My task in th 
‘gym’ comes as a part of every leader’s 
duties and you fellows know that I hav 
tried to do my level best, always keeping in 
mind that it is for the good of Speyer as a 
whole. Therefore, in casting your vote, you 
will decide whether each leader is to con- 
sider the good of the school first, then his 
class, and then himself or himself, his 
class and the school. I will admit that per- 
haps I neglected my classmates and as a re- 
sult have shown as they expressed it ‘swell- 
headedness,’ but I have learned my les- 
son... After due argument the boy was 
accepted by the class as leader for one 
month on probation. The boy had learned 
an important lesson in leadership and the 
class had learned that there should be but 
one type of leader—the school leader. 
Much civie training is now being taught 
by the so-called extra-curricular activities 
of the school. The A. A. (Athletie Associa- 
tion), various types of clubs, student self- 
government—all contribute to the two im- 
portant goals of training in social thinking 
and in ineuleating proper civic habits. The 
placing of responsibility for behavior upon 
the pupils themselves operates to produce 
civie habits chiefly because the pupils rec- 
ognize that the rules are not imposed but 
are their own. Pupils will take criticism 
from their fellows and will adapt their be- 
havior to accord with standards which they 
themselves set up whereas they are openly 
or secretly rebellious to standards imposed 
upon them by teachers. A few weeks ago 
I was privileged to attend a meeting of the 
Student Council of one of the Junior High 
Schools of Denver. This council is com- 
1 Adapted from Fretwell, E., ‘‘Education for 
Leadership,’’ Teachers College Record, Vol. 20, pp 


324-352. 
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osed of representatives elected by each 

home’’ room and has a general oversight 
and leadership of school affairs. They also 
handle all eases of discipline except those 
that must involve the parents, such as 
truancy. While they have a rule that they 
will not ‘‘try’’ disciplinary cases when vis- 
itors are present I was told of the effective- 
ness with which the previous week they 
had handled a persistent trouble-maker. 
[his boy was given a fair trial with the 
right to defend himself and to introduce 
witnesses but he was convicted and sen- 
tenced. His behavior since has been a 
model of perfection. While in this meeting 
| heard diseussion of such problems as, 1. 
talking in the assembly period; 2. conduct 
on playground; 3. sliding down the ban- 
isters, and, 4. passing in the halls. In 
each case decisions were made and direce- 
tions were given for each representative to 
instruct his classmates in his home room 
concerning the standards of the schools. 

Also in each ‘‘home’’ room in the Denver 
Junior High School, the class organizes 
and for thirty minutes daily discusses class 
and school affairs. In this period the par- 
liamentary procedure is of a type that 
would do credit to many experienced par- 
liamentary bodies and is superior to pro- 
cedure in some adult organizations with 
which I am familiar. The day I attended 
a ninth grade ‘‘home room’’ discussion, the 
question before the class concerned stand- 
ing in the assembly. Twelve hundred pu- 
pils were crowded into a building with a 
supposed capacity of less than a thousand. 
Hence all pupils could not be seated. 
While there a motion by one boy was made, 
seconded and discussed in true parlia- 
mentary fashion, that only the boys stand, 
thus permitting the girls to be seated. This 
motion was passed. 

Pupils in many schools are assuming 
responsibility for order and for standards 
of neatness. In the DeWitt Clinton High 
School of New York a sanitary squad exists 
for such purposes. Here is a sample of 
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how this type of pupil government works. 

‘*The next case, officer.’ The speaker, a 
quiet dignified youth of eighteen, turned to 
a small neat youngster. Half a dozen boys 
were also in the room. 

Officer Kenninsky spoke up. ‘‘ This here 
fella threw some scraps of his lunch on the 
floor of the lunch room and refused to 
pick them up after having been warned 
three times.’’ 

‘** Anything to say for yourself,’’ queried 
the quiet youth, turning to the object of 
the complaint. 

‘*I didn’t do no such ting, it’s a lie, dat’s 
what it is. He’s just trying to pick on 
me,’’ wailed the offender. 

‘* Any witnesses, officer ?’’ 

Kenninsky beckoned to another boy. 
**How about it? Ain’t he making the place 
dirty every day?’’ The witness nodded 
vehemently, adding, ‘‘He’s always doin’ 
somein’ mean. We can’t eat in peace at his 
table. It is getting the reputation of the 
worst in the section.’’ 

‘Report to Kenninsky for three days 
during the lunch period and help him clean 
up,’’ pronounced the judge, ‘‘and if you 
don’t brace up and give us a hand we'll 
put you in the tardy room for a week or 
two. Haven’t you any school spirit? Get 
out and do something for the school. You 
can’t get everything for nothing here.’” 

Such, it seems to me, illustrate what ap- 
plied citizenship means. Rather than the 
acquisition of knowledge of what good citi- 
zenship means such methods provide prac- 
tice in being good citizens. Pupils under 
such a régime are learning life by living 
life. They are receiving constant practice 
in the duties and obligations of citizenship ; 
they are learning not only what to do but 
also why and how to do. They are forming 
eivie habits that citizens need throughout 
life. 

What lessons should we as teachers or 
prospective teachers learn from this con- 

2 Hunter, George W., ‘‘An Experiment in Stu 
dent Cooperation,’’ The Outlook, Vol. 112, p. 704. 
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First, that 
our teaching should be directed toward so- 
cial thinking, toward having a pupil in- 
quire: Have I all the facts? What are the 
arguments pro and con? Are the facts re- 
liable? Our teaching should be directed 
toward causing pupiis to arrive at decisions 
based upon a 


cerning applied citizenship? 


and their own decisions 
vareful and critical study of the evidence. 
Second, we should strive to organize the 
school so that constant practice and partici- 
pation in the activities of life will be af- 
forded. Only by such means can we pro- 
duce efficient, responsible citizens. And 
such citizens are the hope of to-morrow as 
far as effective democratic government in 
America is concerned. 

EarRLE RuGa 
CoLorapo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREELEY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


AN educational awakening in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, with creditable progress despite 
discouraging financial conditions, is reported by 
Dr. George W. A. Luckey, specialist in foreign 
edueation systems, in Bulletin, 1923, No. 44, 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Dr. Luckey gives in some detail presentations 
of educational statistics about Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile, with less about the other countries of 
South America. In the second part of the re- 
port the education systems of Mexico and Cuba 
are stressed and those of Central America are 
given in less detail. 

Latin American countries have, in general, 
shown marked tendencies sinee the war toward 
standardization of instruction and centralization 
of authority. More responsibility in the con- 
duct of schools is being placed in the Federal 
Government. There is less attention to the 
humanities, literary and classical education of 
the old régime and “more attention to the prac- 
tical (natural and social) realities.” 

Dr. Luckey writes: 

Greater effort has been made to popularize edu- 
cation and extend its benefits to the masses. New 
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provisions have been made in the primary « 
tion with the thought of reducing the illitera 
the people, which is still unusually large. In 1 
republics a new impetus is occurring in industr 
commercial, agricultural, technical and profess 
education. Special effort is also being mad 
create a more efficient class of teachers, to ext 
their preparation, and to increase their emolu 

In many states there is an effort to extend 
courses of study leading to degrees and p1 
sional diplomas and to bring all private scl 
(church and lay) under government inspectior 
supervision. In a number of the republics the 
requires that only citizens be employed as tea 

in the public schools. In many countries a1 
school statistics are not kept, even census taking 
may be rare, and one must fall back in obtai: 
reliable data to earlier periods in which such 

are to be had or accept estimates which are not 


always reliable. 


The following paragraph concerning teachers’ 


salaries in Argentina is of typical interest: 


In the primary department of the Feder: 
schools there are three divisions of rank, as 
lows: The first or lowest, covering the first 5 y 
of teaching experience; the second, covering 
second 5 years of experience; the third or highes 
covering teaching experience of more thar 
years. The first pays (at par rate of excha: 
$109, the second $141, and the third $161 per 
month. As mentioned above, the primary-sc] 
day is only 3 hours and 20 minutes in length, | 
ginning at 8 o’clock and closing at 11.20, or, if 
the afternoon, beginning at 1 and closing at 4.2 
There may also be evening sessions, but no tea 
is permitted to hold a position in both morning ar 
afternoon session, though she might be permitt: 
to hold a second position in the shorter evening 
session. There are six days of school per weel 
making 20 hours of teaching per week at the al 
salary. For work in the evening session the tea: 
receives additional pay and is also free to seck 
other employment at odd hours. 

In the secondary schools the ‘‘catedra’’ syste: 
of employing and paying teachers by subjects 
taught is used. There seems to be no differer 
made for experience, language teachers receiving 
$13 per subject per hour, or $78 a month for 
50-minute period class per day. Other teachers ar 
paid $16 an hour, or $96 a month for corresponding 
periods. Four ‘‘catedra’’ is the maximum allow 
ance officially, but a teacher is free to teach 
private schools or engage in business outside 
school hours as in the primary department. Th 
salaries of university professors vary in differe: 
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stitutions, but the more usual rate is $109 per 
atedra’’ or subject taught three or four hours 


rwet k. 


SUMMER COURSE FOR HISTORY 
TEACHERS AT OXFORD 


A PRELIMINARY notice has been received from 
the University of Oxford announcing a new 
ourse “designed for teachers of history and 
others at home and abroad who make a serious 
study of history,” to be held at Oxford next 


summer. The period will be one of four weeks, 


July 28 to August 23, divided into two parts of 
a fortnight each. 

The subject will be the history of the Middle 
Ages, with attention to such subsidiary studies 
as the economie and ecclesiastical history of the 
period, and medieval political theory. “The 
main idea of the course,” the notice states, “will 
be to bring the students into personal contact 
with representative historical scholars and to 
cive them a fuller conception of the meaning 
and the methods of serious study and research. 
_.. The number of lectures will not be large, 
nor will they be popular or general in character. 
It will be an important feature of the course 
that the lecturers should either hold a class in 
connection with their lectures or be available for 
interviews with individual students who want 
advice on following up their particular lines of 
study.” 

The notice continues: 


The vacation course in history has the general 
approval of the following historical scholars, and 
some of them will be associated with the delégates 

preparing the program: The Regius professor 

* modern history (Sir Charles Firth), Professor 
Sir Charles Oman, M.P., the master of Balliol 

Mr. A. L. Smith), the master of university (Sir 
Michael Sadler), Professor W. G. 8S. Adams, Miss 
C. M. Ady, Mr. E. Armstrong, *Mr. K. N. Bell, 
Dr. A. J. Carlyle, *Miss M. V. Clarke, Rev. A. H. 
Johnson, Mr. R. V. Lennard, *Mr. R. B. Mowat, 
*Mr. Austin Lane Poole, *Dr. Reginald Lane 
Poole, Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoff, *Mr. J. R. 
H. Weaver, Professor C. C. J. Webb, Mr. E. Mur- 
ray Wrong (Oxford); Professor F. Aydelotte 
president of Swarthmore College, U. 8. A.), 
*Dr. G. G. Coulton (Cambridge), *Professor H. W. 
Carless Davis (Manchester), *Professor F. M. 
Powicke (Manchester). Those whose names are 
asterisked hope to take a part in the teaching 
I rovided. 
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Further particulars of the course will be avail 
able later, and they may be asked for in advance 
by applying to the secretary to the delegacy, the 
Reverend F.. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Oxford. 

The fee for admission to the whole course of 
four weeks will be £10, and for either fortnightly 
part five guineas. 

Accommodation at moderate charges for a lim 
ited number of men students will be provided at 
New College (founded 1379). 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


PLANS to bring about world peace by means 
of world understanding were discussed at a 
luncheon given to prominent educators and finan- 
ciers by Coleman du Pont at the Bankers Club, 
New York City, on January 17. According to 
press reports, Mareus M. Marks, formerly Pres- 
ident of the Borough of Manhattan, presented 
the idea, which was based on the theory that 
most wars could be eliminated if nations under- 
stood each other. 

This plan, sponsored by Mr. du Pont, pro- 
vides for an international scholastic standard, 
to facilitate the education of any nation’s stu- 
dents in foreign countries. It provides that 
scholastic labors in one university shall be rec- 
ognized in any other in the United States, and 
includes an interchange of credits between the 
leading universities of the world. 

Following the presentation of the plan, $10,- 
000 was subscribed to carry forward further 
study and perfect any organization work that 
is needed. It was also made clear that the un- 
dertaking would be supported if the results at- 
tained justified it. 

Frank A. Vanderlip was appointed chairman 
of a committee to study the plan and find prac- 
tical methods of obtaining its adoption in the 
United States and abroad. The other members 
of the committee include: Coleman du Pont, 
vice-chairman; Felix M. Warburg, treasurer; 
Dean F. B. Robinson, of City College; Marcus 
M. Marks, formerly president of the Borough 
of Manhattan; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, of the 
International Institute of Travel; Dr. Walter 
Hullihen, president of the University of Dela- 
ware; Colonel Arthur Woods, Sydney Blumen- 
thal, Leo Kohns, president of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, and I. M. 
Stettenheim. This committee will cooperate 
with the American Council of Education. 
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The plan for an international organization to 
promote travel and education of students in 
foreign countries already has received the ap- 
proval of the American Council of Education. 

One of the first steps in the organization will 
be a series of meetings, to begin at once, at 
which all phases of the question will be care- 
fully considered. To these meetings will be in- 
vited nationally prominent educators and finan- 
ciers, and suggestions will be welcomed from 
any one interested in the movement. 

Besides the preliminary fund for organiza- 
tion, it was proposed to raise a scholarship 
fund to assist students selected from various 
universities in the United States to study 
abroad. 

Mr. Marks has left for a five months’ trip to 
Europe in which he plans to interview states- 
men, university heads and financiers in France, 
Italy, England and Spain. His aim will be an 
international conference of educators and bank- 
ers, with the purpose of putting through the 
idea of a world peace through a world under- 


standing. 


CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Un .eEss legislation is enacted at this session 
of Congress, the Federal Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service, which has been cooperating with 
the states in giving vocational training to dis- 
abled civilian workers, must be discontinued on 
June 30 next, according to the report of Harry 
L. Fidler, vice-chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The Federal Ser- 
vice was established by the Act of June 2, 1920. 
Under this Act, federal funds were made avail- 
able to the states for a four-year period only. 
The period expires with the present fiscal year. 

A number of the states whose legislatures 
meet this winter are anxiously waiting for a 
decision from the Congress in order that they 
may act intelligently upon their state appro- 
priations. Failure of the Congress to renew the 
federal appropriation would throw the entire 
burden of the work upon the states. It would 
result in a serious set-back to civilian rehabili- 
tation in practically every state. At present, 36 
states are actively engaged in this work. 

The annual report to Congress of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for the fiscal 
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year 1922—23 shows what civilian rehabilitation 
is accomplishing under the present system of fed 
eral and state cooperation. A total of 4,530 dis- 
abled persons were vocationally rehabilitated by 
the states during the year. If the number who 
were rehabilitated by physical restoration in th 
same states are included, the total would reach 
10,000. This number compares with the 1,890 
persons who were rehabilitated in the preceding 
year. 

The number of ceases on the rolls of the states 
at the close of the year 1922-23 was 11,267. 
At the close of the preceding year, the number 
was 8,147. The rapid expansion of the reha- 
bilitation work in the past year attests the in- 
creasing demand for the service on the part of 
the disabled. New cases registered on the books 
of the state during the year totalled 16,864. 
Classified by origin of disability: 9,221 of these 
eases resulted from employment accident; 2,544 
from publie accident; 4,099 from disease, and 
1,000 from congenital defects. Of the new reg- 
istration, 14,834 were male; 2,030 female. 

Under the Federal Act, $1,000,000 of federal 
money was available last year for this service. 
States which accepted the federal money were 
required to match it dollar for dollar by state 
and local appropriations. At present, the states 
are not yet equipped to accept all the available 
federal rehabilitation money. 

During the fiscal year 1922-23, a total of 
$1,091,132 was expended for civilian rehabili- 
tation for the nation as a whole. This includes 
only expenditures for services provided for in 
the federal act. Of this total, $525,387 was 
from federal funds, and $565,745 was from state 
and local funds, and private contributions. The 
total compares with $635,370—the expenditure 
during the preceding year. In addition to this 
total, the states expended $96,983.71 of state 
money in 1922—23 for services not provided for 
under the Federal Act. Including this amount, 
the grand total of civilian rehabilitation ex- 
penditures for the year was $1,188,157. 

The civilian rehabilitation service has no con- 
nection with the veteran rehabilitation work 
which is conducted by the Veterans’ Bureau 
Civilian rehabilitation was set up under a sepa- 
rate federal act and is administered through the 
states by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


More than 200 colleges and universities have 
he visited thus far by representatives of the 
Neational Research Council in connection with 

irvey the council is making of the re- 

, situation in American institutions. This 

rvey is in charge of the council’s Division of 

tional Relations, which presented a report 

he statement of activities of the council pub- 

ed in Science and now issued as a reprint. 

{ special appropriation by the General Educa- 
tion Board has made this work possible. 


rhe statement says: 


ng the past year the division has given spe- 
attention to the important matter of the meth- 

5 vogue—and the absence of such methods— 
olleges and universities of the country for 
liscovery, encouragement and special training 

f students of superior capacity from among whom 
e future research workers of the country 

to be recruited. In connection with this study 
‘the problem of the gifted student’’ the divi- 

as had a series of special visits made to a 

total of about 100 institutions by men especially 
rested in and informed with regard to this 

n, and has prepared and distributed to presi- 

ts, deans, professors and graduates and upper- 


ss undergraduate students a series of reports 
illetins which have attracted much attention 
been, apparently, gratefully received by the 
leges and universities. Among these bulletins is 
series of career bulletins for distribution to ad- 
ed students. 


The executive committee of the Division of 
Educational Relations is composed as follows: 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, chairman, Dr. E. W. 
Brown, Dr. S. P. Capen, Dr. Donald J. Cow- 

ng, Dr. Graham Edgar, Dr. John C. Merriam, 
Protessor H. W. Tyler, Dr. A. F. Woods, Dr. 
Robert M. Yerkes, Dr. Albert L. Barrows, sec- 


/. 


PROPOSED SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

A REQUEST that he make an official survey of 
the administration of the public schools of New 
York City has been forwarded to Frank P. 
“raves, State Commissioner of Education, by 
olieers of the City Club, the Women’s City 
Club, the Civil Service Reform Association, the 
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Federation for Child Study, the Publie Educa- 
tion Association, the Women’s Department ot 
the National Civie Federation, the League of 
Women Voters and many individual citizens. 

The letter, which is an arraignment of Mayor 
Hylan’s administration, follows the recent de 
laration of the mayor in favor of dispensing 
with the Board of Examiners, which serves the 
schools as a civil service commission. 

Describing the Board of Education, the Board 
of Superintendents, and the Board of Examin- 
ers as the three bodies responsible for enforcing 
the law in New York City, the letter says: 


It is, we believe, essential to the professional 
integrity of the school system that the principle 
of merit be faithfully applied by each of these re 


sponsible boards. 


It then calls attention of the commissioner to 
certain acts “which have caused great public 
concern.” These acts seem to indicate, the let- 


ter says: 


A. Attempts to make membership in the Board 
of Examiners one of the spoils of office and to cir 
cumscribe its powers and hamper it in the proper 
discharge of its functions. 

B. Attempts to acquire control of a majority of 
the Board of Superintendents by filling positions 
therein on grounds other than those of conspicu 
ous fitness. 

C. Attempts to fill other important positions also 
without apparent regard to strictly professional 
considerations. 

D. Attempts to supersede the superintendent of 


schools in the discharge of his professional duties 


A SABBATICAL YEAR FOR THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


THE committee of associate superintendents 
of New York City is engaged in drawing up 
rules to govern the proposed sabbatical year for 
the teachers of the city which has already been 
approved in principle by the Board of Educa- 


tion. The proposed regulations are as follows: 


Applications for leave of absence for the pur 
pose of study or of travel may be made to the 
superintendent of schools not later than three 
months before the end of the term preceding the 
Appli 


eations for leave of absence for restoration of 


term for which leave of absence is desired. 


health or for rest may be made not later than two 
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months before the date when such leave shall take 
effect. 

Application for leave of absence under this by- 
law shall be made upon a form to be prescribed 
by the superintendent of schools and must be 
signed ‘‘approved’’ or ‘‘disapproved’’ by the 
principal of the school in which the applicant is 
a teacher and by the district superintendent. In 
case it becomes necessary for a principal or a dis- 
trict superintendent or an associate superintendent 
to disapprove an application for leave of absence, 
specific reasons justifying such disapproval must 
be ‘stated in writing upon the application. 

In passing upon the applications for leave of 
absence under this by-law, the Board of Superin- 
tendents shall be guided by the following condi- 
tions: (1) Length of service in the public schools 
of the City of New York; (2) record of merit and 
fitness; (3) definiteness of plans for employment 
of time during absence of the applicant; (4) when 
the claims of applicants seem to be equal in the 
above respects, priority of application shall be the 
determining factor. 

Any teacher returning to the service after a year 
of absence shall be assigned the same school and 
group in which such teacher was serving when the 
leave of absence was granted. 

Upon satisfactory evidence that a teacher or 
supervising officer on leave is not complying with 
the requirements of this by-law or in time of spe- 
cial need, the superintendent of schools, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Superintendents, 
may terminate the leave of absence. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. E. C. Moore, now dean of the Branch of 
the University of California, at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed president ef the college, 
which has now become a state college, by vote 
of the regents on the advice of President W. 
W. Campbell, of the university. In September 
there will be a four-year course for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and an enlarged faculty. 


Dr. CuarLtes Keyser Epmvunps has resigned 
the presidency of Canton Christian College, 
China, which he has held for the past seventeen 
years. 


Dr. ArtuurR P. Scort, associate professor of 
history in the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed dean in the colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, thus further strengthening the 
force of ten deans appointed last October, when 
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Professor Ernest Hatch Wilkins became deay 
of the Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science. 


Presipent JAMES H. Moraan, of Dickinson 
College, was elected temporary head of the 
Dickinson Summer School of Religious Educa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the board which 
convened in Harrisburg. Dr. H. C. Wilson, 
superintendent of the department of Institutes 
and School Administration of the Board of 
Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, will again be dean of the school, The 
Rev. E. C. Keboch, of Harrisburg, was elected 
registrar. 

THomas W. CuHuRCHILL, former president of 
the New York City Board of Education, has 
been appointed by Governor Smith a supreme 
court justice to succeed Justice Cohalan. 


Proressor Fioyp K. Ricutrmyer, of the de- 
partment of physics of Cornell University, was 
elected national president of Sigma Xi at its 
recent annual meeting in Cincinnati. 


Grorce F,. Warren, head of the department 
of agricultural economies and farm manage- 
ment, of Cornell University, has been elected 
vice-president of a new organization known as 
the Economie Foundation, whose purpose is “to 
further investigation in the field of economie, 
social and industrial science.” 


Dr. Lawson Lowry has been appointed di- 
rector of the Child Guidance Clinic of the State 
University of Minnesota. 


Dr. ArtHuR H. RuaGues, of Providence, R. 
I., has been appointed consultant in mental hy- 
giene at Dartmouth College, in connection with 
the work of Dr. R. W. Husband, personnel di- 
rector. 


Proressor K. F. McMurray, of the depart- 
ment of business administration of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the next two semesters. During his 
leave, he will engage in private practice as an 
expert public accountant in Madison. 


Dr. Water Ditt Scortr, of Northwestern 
University, presided at the annual meeting in 
New York on January 9 and 10, of the Educa- 
tional Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The following were elected cfticers 0! 
the association for the coming year: President, 
George R. Grose, DePauw University; vice- 
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Beebe, Boston Uni- 
School of Theology; secretary, the Rev. 
W. Long, of Williamsport-Dickinson 
treasurer, Henry G. Budd, president 


lent, Dean James A. 


‘ ary; 


Wesley Collegiate Institute. 


Ar the recent annual conference in New York 
e Eastern States Federation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, Henry R. Linville 
s elected president and Benjamin Mandel sec- 
tary for the coming year. 
AssocIATE SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM Mc- 
(\nprew, of the New York City schools, is re- 
ported by the Evening Mail to have refused to 
permit his friends to give a dinner in honor of 
election as superintendent of schools of 
Chicago. He is quoted as saying: “I’ve been in 
e New York schools long enough to know that 
e last weeks of the term are the most trying 
time for everybody, and I am unwilling to have 
one take on any extra work in the prepara- 
of or attending a dinner in my honor. | 
ve also discovered that the greatest delight is 
at anybody cared to give such an event in my 
nor. I have already experienced that delight, 
The dinner is proposed, 
So it is off.” 


let it go at that. 


enjoyed and declined. 


S. McKee Situ, who retires on February 1 
principal of Public School 17, Richmond, 
New York, after 22 years of service, was guest 
of honor at the annual luncheon of the Staten 
Island Teachers’ Association in New York last 


WOOK, 


Anna Hiss, director of physical training for 
women at the University of Texas, is now on a 
visit to physical education departments of East- 
ern colleges and universities, to observe particu- 
for the 


larly methods of conducting classes 


training of physical education teachers. 


Miss Marion Coats, principal of Bradford 
Academy, Massachusetts, is arranging an ex- 
change of teachers of science with an English 
school for the year 1924-25. Miss Margaret 
Brown, of the Girls’ County School, 
Auckland, Durham County, England, is to teach 
science at Bradford next year while Miss Har- 
riett A. Sleeper, of the Bradford faculty, will 


teach at Bishop Auckland. 


3ishop 


AssocraTe Proressor Emery T. Fiery, dean 
of University College, University of Chicago, 
has been appointed director of the Institute of 
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Meat Packing, conducted jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 
fering evening courses to men engaged in the 


The new educational unit is ot 


packing industry at Chicago and is carrying on 
research in sciences applied to meat packing. 
COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTion Payson SMITH, 
of Massachusetts, spoke at dedicatory exercises 
week of the Beal Memorial High 


School at Shrewsbury, Mass. 


this new 


Dr. JosepH Dupuy EGGLEsron, president of 
formerly state 
Vir- 


ginia, will deliver the Founder’s Day address at 


Hampden-Sidney College and 
superintendent of public instruction in 


Hampton Institute on January 27. 


Dr. JAMES SULLIVAN, deputy state commis- 
sioner of education of New York, spoke on “The 
reorganization of secondary school curricula,” 
before the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity last week. 


Proressor JoHn S. MAHONEY, professor of 
education at Boston University, will address the 
Winooski Valley Teachers’ Association at Mont 
pelier, Vt., on February 8, on “Civic eduea 
tion.” 

Dr. Henry Norris Russe, professor of as 
tronomy at Princeton University, gave an expo 
sition of “A physicist’s view of immortality” at 
St. George’s Church, New York City, on Janu- 
ary 20. 

SEVERAL European professors and men of let- 
Cornell 


The lecturers include Professor Oscar 


ters are lecturing at University this 
month. 
Jaszi, formerly professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania and later professor of sociology 
at the University of Budapest, on “War or con- 
federation in Central Europe.” Professor 
Emile Ripert, of the University of Aix-Marseille, 
lectured on the great provincial poets. Profes- 
sor R. R. Schmidt, of the University of Tu- 
bingen, will speak on prehistoric sites in Central 
Europe. Bertrand Russell, who was to lecture 
early in March, has been obliged to postpone 


his trip on account of illness. 


Srr Henry Hapow, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Sheffield, delivered his presiden- 
tial address on “The claims of scholarship” at 
the opening of the twelfth annual Conference of 
Educational Associations, at University College, 


London, on January 1. 
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A CONFERENCE of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, the Geographical Association, and the 
Science Masters’ Association was held recently 
at Birkbeck College, when the subject of “Me- 
teorology in education” was discussed. Sir 
Napier Shaw presided, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. L. B. Cundall, of the Training 
College, York, in a paper on “Some difficulties 
experienced in meteorological work in schools” ; 
by Mr. W. G. W. Mitchell, of Newbury Gram- 
mar School, on “Local forecast centers in sec- 
ondary schools.” Sir Richard Gregory paid a 
tribute to the work of the Meteorological Office. 
He said it had done more for meteorological sci- 
ence than any similar office in the world, and it 
was a help to teachers. 

A RESOLUTION in honor of the late Professor 
Moses S. Slaughter, chairman of the department 
of classics and member of the faculty since 1896, 
who died in Rome, Italy, on December 29, has 
been adopted by the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin. The faculty expressed its respect 
and affection for Dr. Slaughter by standing in 
rising vote when the resolution was presented. 
The resolution, which was prepared by Professor 
Grant Showerman, recounts the principal events 
and achievements in Dr. Slaughter’s long aca- 
demie life, and adds: “The death of Professor 
Slaughter removes from the department of clas- 
sies a conscientious and able leader, from classi- 
cal studies and letters at large a teacher in whom 
scholarship and humanity met with rare effect, 
from the faculty one of its oldest and wisest 
counsellors, from the Church a faithful member, 
from the community an esteemed citizen and be- 
loved neighbor.” 


Dr. LutHerR Emmerr Ho tt, of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute, known for his work on the dis- 
eases of children, died in Peking on January 14 
at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Holt went 
to Peking several months ago to give a series of 
lectures at Union Medical College. 


Proressor JoserH LipKa, of the department 
of mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, died of pneumonia, on January 
15, at the age of forty-one years, following an 
operation. Dr. Lipka went to Italy in 1922 as 
exchange professor from the United States and 
made extensive research into mathematical fields 
at the University of Rome. He returned to the 
institute last October. 
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Fesrvuary 1 is the final date for the filing of 
applications for the research fellowship in edy- 
cation of $1,000, offered by Pi Lambda Theta, 
the honorary fraternity for women in education. 
The chairman of the committee on award is Pro- 
fessor Ella Victoria Dobbs, of the University o; 
Missouri. 


Tue Fourth Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence will be held at the Ohio State University 
on April 3, 4 and 5. 


THE deans and presidents of one hundred 
and sixty-six American and Canadian engineer- 
ing institutions were invited to attend a meeting 
of deans and administrative officers of engineer- 
ing schools and colleges held at the University 
of Michigan on January 25 and 26. Three sub- 
jects were expected to receive the consideration 
of the convention: the length and content of the 
curriculum, research in the undergraduate en- 
gineering school, and the relation of the engi- 
neering school to the industries. 


As a direct response to the plea made at the 
Vassar alumni meeting last fall, asking that a 
department of education be opened at the col- 
lege, the English department is offering a new 
course for the second semester on the teaching 
of English. It is to be a two-hour course, with- 
out credit, and will be conducted by several 
members of the department. Forty-eight per 
cent. of Vassar graduates enter the teaching 
profession. 


A STATEMENT about the new College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Kentucky is con- 
tained in the report of President Frank L. Me- 
Vey for 1921-23. President MeVey wrote: 
“An important step was taken last year in 
creating a College of Education and enlarging 
the department of that name to a college. The 
educational survey recommended strongly the 
erection of such a college; although the legis- 
lature failed to appropriate funds for its crea- 
tion, nevertheless the board of trustees felt that 
the organization could be no longer delayed. 
Consequently the college was created and has 
now functioned as such during this year. The 
university ought to maintain a high-grade col- 
lege to prepare teachers for the high schools, 
superintendents and principals. The school 
system needs them and the university has now 
taken definite steps to meet this need.” 
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School Hygiene Review, published at 
ester, Mass., announced suspension of pub- 
tion on December 31 for an indefinite period. 
iis final “The 


has completed seven years ol service to 


statement the editor says: 
ise of educational hygiene in the schools 
e United States. 


extremely gratifying years. 


In many ways they have 
A small but 
nest reading cirele has been built up. Im- 
rtant developments in the general field have 
een chronicled. The evangel of school health 
s been preached assiduously and consistently. 

more ways they have been decidedly dis- 
ppointing years. To keep the Review in the 
d at all has been like pulling on the oars up- 
tream against a stiff current. For seven years 
e oarsman has striven valiantly to round the 
and the to the 
der, quieter waters beyond—without avail. 
For five years it 


hend 
end 


pass through narrows 
The bark makes no progress. 


has not moved! The oarsman will pull no 


A suBSCRIPTION of $100,000 towards the erec- 
tion of a proposed physical education building 
men at the Pennsylvania State College has 
een made by the alumni athletic advisory com- 
ttee of the college. The necessary amount of 
$500,000 required for the building is now about 
half pledged and an effort will be made to com- 
plete the fund and start the building next spring 


summer. 


Tue Association of Railway Executives has 
established at Yale University a professorship 
ot transportation, in memory of the late T. De 
Witt Cuyler, Yale, ’74. The endowment amounts 
to $125,000 and represents gifts from members 
of the association Mr. Cuyler 
served as chairman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives from 1918 until his death in 


1922. 


and friends. 


Junge Wituram N. Conen, of New York 
City, has given $5,000 to Dartmouth College to 
be used to enlarge the program of musicians 
and lecturers on belles letters appearing in Han- 
over during the scholastic year. 


Two fellowships of the value of $500 each 
have been given by the Wieboldt Foundation of 
Chieago to the Graduate School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration of the University of Chi- 
The award of the fellowships carries with 


cago, 
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it the obligation to carry on an investigation 
during the winter and spring quarters in the 
social service field. The two subjects for re- 


search in 1924 are the following: (1) “Publie 


begging in Chicago;” (2) “Americanization 
work of settlements and other private organ- 


izations.” 


THe London Times reports that as the result 
of a lecture delivered a few days ago by the 
chancellor, Dr. Seipel, before the Vienna Philo- 
sophical Society, in the course of which he 
frankly admitted the government’s utter inabil- 
ity to come to the rescue of the country’s uni- 
versities, its museums and libraries—the activi- 
ties of which are either greatly curtailed or are 
wholly suspended as a result of the depreciated 
value of the annual government grants or en- 
dowments—Herr S. Bosel, a local financial mag- 
nate, who is reputed to be the richest man in 
Austria, has come forward with an offer to 
provide sufficient money to maintain the uni- 
versity. Other philanthropists have offered 
generous donations to the chancellor in aid of 
the remainder of the institutions to which he re- 
ferred. Herr Bosel definite 
yearly grant, but it is believed that he realizes 
fully that his offer entails an annual expendi- 
ture that may amount to $2,000,000 a year. He 


is prepared to continue this subvention until 


has not made a 


such time as the state can once more adequately 
subsidize its educational institutions. As a re- 
sult of Herr Bosel’s offer the Vienna Univer- 
sity senate has invited the deans of faculties to 
draw up an estimate of the funds required by 
them for the year’s running expenses and for 
the full equipment of their departments. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS AND TAXES IN CALIFORNIA! 

“THe year 1923 marks the beginning of a 

1 The author gratefully acknowledges use of the 
materials in ‘‘A Study of California’s Method of 
School Financing,’’ and published by the Califor 
nia League of Women Voters, San Francisco. 
Every California citizen, man or woman, should 
know and study this valuable pamphlet. 

Students of school finance will also be interested 
in ‘‘Constitutional Amendment Sixteen, its mean- 
ing, its accomplishment,’’ by A. R. Heron, C.P.A., 
Deputy Director of Education for California. 
Under direction California High School Principals’ 


Association. 24-page pamphlet. 
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struggle in California between the reactionary 
forces of society and a progressive democracy. 
It is not strange that the public schools should 
have been singled out in this first attack.” 

So declared the public school superintendents 
representing cities, counties and districts of 
every part of California, at their 1923 con- 
vention. 

This statement commands attention. It is a 
challenge, a prophecy and a bugle call. What 
are some of the events and factors that have 
led up to this startling pronouncement? 


A Unique Tax System 

To begin with, California has a unique tax 
system. Unique in its plan, humane in its bene- 
fits to the state and to the people. There is 
nothing else quite like it anywhere. It works. 
It is well adapted to the conditions of Califor- 
nia. It gets the money. California’s tax sys- 
tem is the product of expert, civie-minded finan- 
ciers and legislators, interested primarily in the 
welfare of the state, its institutions and its peo- 
ple. It is a good system. Like any human in- 
stitution, however, it is susceptible to perver- 
sion, manipulation and intrigue. It can soggily 
fail to accomplish the honest intent of the 
people. 


Tue Hicu Cost or IGNORANCE 


Like any tax system, it involves law, economics 
and finance. It is technical and specialized, like 
a typewriter or a gas-engine. It is a legal 
mechanism. To properly understand it, re- 
quires time and study. Voters make costly er- 
rors through lack of facts. 

Serious-minded study of California’s tax sys- 
tem is imperative to-day. Every voter should 
know what it is, how it works and its results. 
Demagogues fatten on the prejudices, ignorance 
and apathy of voters. Bats love the twilight 
zone. “He that voluntarily continues igno- 
rance” wrote Johnson to Drummond in 1776, 
“is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance pro- 
duces.” Every citizen, parent, teacher, high 
school and college student, workingman, capi- 
talist, professional man, home-owner,—should 
know the great basic facts concerning Cali- 
fornia’s tax system. 
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The citizen who neglects to get the facts and 
act accordingly, should not protest when he dis. 
covers that he has “lost the trail.” The brighter 
the sunshine of Truth the easier we travel in the 
good road of public welfare. 


Tue 58-County Crazy-Quitr 


In the “good old days” before 1910, when the 
“wide open spaces” of this western Empire had 
not yet heard the name of Plehn, California was 
a taxation crazy-quilt. A go-as-you-please hap- 
hazard atmosphere prevailed. 

Great corporations—railways, electric plants, 
hydro-electric distributing companies, gas com- 
panies, transportation companies, and other 
California public utility corporations—had 
grown from puling infants into powerful giants. 
Many of these utility-corporations operated in 
several counties, or throughout the entire state. 
Many formed massive and strategic state-wide 
chains and nets. California’s population and 
wealth were growing with tremendous rapidity. 
Huge fortunes were being piled up by the labor 
of the many for the will of the few. Utility- 
corporation properties of every kind were mul- 
tiplying prolifically in amount and value. 
Under this mellow régime, each county would 
assess and tax these utility-corporations accord- 
ing to its own mild and petty plan, and at its 
own timorous rate. 


The assessment of a powerful Gulliver cor- 
poration by the average Tom Thumb county 
government was, for obvious reasons, not pro- 
ductive of much tax money. Tom Thumb does 
not make a good tax assessor. The crazy-quilt 
of taxation by fifty-eight counties of state util- 
ity-corporations was notoriously unsatisfactory 
and readily led to many flagrant abuses. It 
was an unworkable system. The people 


suffered. 


Mr. Heron states: “Prior to 1910 steam rail- 
roads were in fact assessed by the State Board 
of Equalization and the assessed valuation 
credited to the respective counties on the basis 
of mileage included. The levying of taxes was, 
of course, carried through by the respective 
counties. This system of assessment applied 
only to steam railroads. 
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PLEHN 


Plehn, a university expert distinguished in 
tate finance, carefully formulated a new taxa- 


adopted Plehn’s plan in 


California 
The plan is simple, eminently practical, 
nd just. It has stood up under acid test. 
lie-utility-corporations (gas and electric 
ies, railroads, car companies, express 
nies, ete., under Plehn’s plan, pay no city 
mnty taxes on their operative property. 
s includes all real estate, equipment, fran- 
ses or other property actually used in the 
ration of the utility. Of course, most com- 
es own varied properties that are non- 
ative. In other words, the entire operating 
tipment of all the public-utility-corporations 
California is exempt from all local tazes 
tsoever. 
taxes on utility-corporation operative 
yperty are assessed by and paid to the state 
the state alone. The 
ent is a given per cent. of the gross earn- 
s. This percentage is fixed by the legislature 
resumably according to the financial needs of 


California and to 


he state. 
The following table shows the rate at which 
he state taxes have been set, 1911-1921. 


Orpinary TAXxes vs. State TAXES 


The ordinary property tax, which the plebeian 
property-owner pays, comprises all county and 
city property taxes and all district school taxes. 
The property tax-rate is determined by the 
county board of supervisors or city council, 
after the assessor has fixed the assessable valua- 
tion of real estate and personal property. The 
rate is the required number of cents per hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation to yield the 
necessary revenue. 

For 
highest property tax-rate in California, taxing 
$4.00 on every hundred dollars of assessed valu- 


example, Amador county in 1922 had the 


at; " 
ation, 


Kern county was lowest, with $1.50 on 


every hundred. The difference in rates between 


1911—i2 


steam 
is, electric 
companies 
ress companies 
lephone and telegraph companies 
as and electric companies 
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these two counties is over 200 per cent., and is 
illustrative of the wide discrepancies in county 
tax-rates. 

The state budget is financed by state taxes, 
paid chiefly by the utility-corporations. 


Tue Great GULF 


therefore 


California’s taxation system is 
sharply cut into two great categories: 


individuals. 


public 


utility-corporations and _ private 
The utility corporations in general pay no local 
taxes. Private property owners pay no state 
taxes. 

The California legislature determines the tax- 
rate of the utility-corporations. This rate can 
be increased only by a two thirds majority of 
each legislative house. This is an important 
fact and should be carefully noted. 

The local city or county board fixes, by a 
simple majority vote, the tax-rate of the ordi- 
nary property owner. The utility-corporation 
has far better protection against tax increases 


than does the private citizen. 


SEE-Saw 

In California, the utility-corporations and the 
“little man” who has two babies and a forty- 
foot lot, are on opposite ends of a tax see-saw. 
When corporation taxes go down, his taxes go 
up. The utility-corporations naturally want to 
cut state expenditures to the bone, so that the 
state taxes, which they must pay, will be ex- 
tremely low. The utility-corporations must pay 
for state expenditures. 


It is to the plain advantage of the utility-cor- 


porations to have as many governmental func- 


tions as possible performed not by the state, 
but by the cities and the counties. The tax- 
rate of the utility-corporations increases with 
the increase of the budget. It not 
affected by the local budgets. The fat utility- 
corporations load end the 
weighing it down so that their tax payments are 
smaller, and catapulting high the dizzy loc 
tax-payer, with soaring taxes. 


1s 


state 


one of see-saw, 


13-14 15-16 17-18 19-20 21 
Per cent. on gross earnings 


; -o - 


-é d.—<0 
~ 
ofa 5.2 
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The following figures for 1922 will graphi- 
cally illustrate this inequity. 

1. Total assessed valuation of all taxable prop- 
erty in California was over five billion dollars— 
$5,135,300,000. 

2. Of this total the operative properties of util- 
ity-corporations (taxed for state purposes only and 
exempt from other taxes and licenses), was nearly 
one billion dollars (18 per cent. of the total valua- 
tion )—$934,000,000. 

3. Total taxes paid for all purposes (state, 
county, district and city taxes, including city li- 
censes), was $202,371,000. 

4. Of this total the utility-corporations’ taxes 
were 15.3 per cent.—$31,111,000. 

5. Thus, although the valuation of the utility- 
corporations operative properties was 18 per cent. 
of the total valuation, it paid only 15.3 per cent. 
taxes, a discrepancy, in favor of the utility-corpora- 
tions, of nearly 3 per cent. 

6. If the utility-corporations of California had 
paid taxes in just proportion to their share of the 
total assessed valuation, they would have paid over 
five million seven hundred thousand dollars 
($5,708,980) more than they did pay. The utility- 
corporations of California escaped taxation to that 
amount. The rank and file of the citizenry did not 
and do not thus escape. 

18.19 per cent.—Percentage the valuation of 
California utility-corporation operative property is 
of total property valuation of the State. 

15.37 per cent.—Percentage the taxes paid by 
California utility-corporations are of total taxes. 

18 per cent. property pays 15 per cent. taxes. 
This is not equity. 

“GeTTinGa By” 

Another striking confirmation of the iniqui- 
tous “see-saw” is found when we examine the 
years 1915 to 1921. During this seven year 
period private individuals were paying increas- 
ingly heavier taxes. The war burdens were 
weighing upon the “small man.” The tax-rates 
of the private citizen increased 35 per cent. 
while the utility-corporation tax-rates remained 
unchanged. The public utilities suffered prac- 
tically no increase in tax-rates, whereas the rank 
and file of laborers, home owners, parents and 
plain citizenry paid 35 per cent. higher in 1921 
than in 1915. “Omissions,” said Marcus Aurel- 
ius, “no less than commissions, are often a part 
of injustice.” 


Tue State’s OBLIGATION 
Under California’s present tax system (the 
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Plehn plan) each and every county is deprived 
of large revenues because the money is paid 
directly into the state treasury. This is espe- 
cially true of the corporation and inheritance 
taxes. 

The state of California, in taking over these 
large sources of revenue, thereby obligates her- 
self to faithfully and adequately render certaiy 
services to the several counties and to the state 
at large. 

President Calvin Coolidge has said: “Le 
there be a purpose in all your legislation to 
recognize the right of a man to be well born, 
well nurtured, well educated, well employed and 
well paid. This is no gospel of ease and selfish- 
ness, or class distinction, but a gospel of effort 
and service, of universal application.” <A good 
education is the birthright of every American 
child—of every California child! It has bee: 
a traditional policy of California that the state 
should do her full share in providing this birth- 
right. 


Equity AND KING 

A basic theoretical principle of taxation is 
equity. The California constitution provides 
that (aside from certain specific exceptions) al! 
property “shall be taxed according to its value.” 
If property values increase, it is only fair that 
this increment shall be reflected in the taxes 
collected. 

Equity, however lovely in theory, has bitter 
struggles in this selfish world. The 1921 Cali- 
fornia legislature became a foaming maelstrom 
when the “King Tax Bill” was introduced. This 
bill made the sunny and genial proposition that 
the corporation tax-rates be increased at about 
the same rate as the general property tax-rates 
had increased. If the corner groceryman and 
the plumber have had their taxes raised 6 per 
cent., why should not the railway and the elee- 
tric plant step lively to the same tune? 

The railway and the electric plant, however, 
couldn’t see it that way at all! It was “con- 
fiscation”—“an outrage”—and an unthinkable 
mistake! Some utility-corporations are said to 
have sobbed at noon on the street corners, and 
stayed up nights at the legislature, trying to “fix 
it.” The King Bill passed, but only after one 
of the most virulent battles in the history of 
the state. Enormous sums, it is said, were spent 
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, endeavor to defeat it. Some utility-cor- 
ns are alleged to have used every tool 
rick in the well-known extensive layout of 
ns and “fixers,” but failed. 
{\reuments used against the King Tax Bill 
of two distinct classes: 
It was argued that the bill was con- 


and that the 
ally bear the increased taxation and 


corporations could not 
fur- 
re that their tax-rates were already as 

as those of the general property taxpayer. 

1: When it became evident that neither 

» nor the legislature accepted the above 

nt, an entirely new position was assumed; 

t the corporations or state taxpayers were not 
sted in their own behalf because they would 
liately pass on any increase in rates to the 
ate consumers; that therefore the corpora 

*. would vigorously fight in the interests of 
ople to effect such reductions in state ex- 

’s that no increase in state tax-rates 

ild be made. 
The argument as to the injustice of the pro- 
sed inereased rates was frankly abandoned. 
In reply to the second argument regarding the 
reased tax-rates being passed on to ultimate 
nsumers, the Railroad Commission reports that 
he item of taxes is so small a factor in public 
tility rates that of itself it has never been of 
ficient importance to change the cost which 


(From Manual, 


consumer pays for service. 
fornia League of Women Voters.) 


REFUSE TO PAY 
In spite of the hard won victory of the King 
Bill, certain of the larger vested interests (not- 
certain railroads) refused to pay the in- 
rease in rates. As these roads presumably have 
rge funds for the hiring of expensive “legal 
’ the suits are still pending, and, it is said, 


They 


probably will sweetly continue to pend. 
If the groceryman or the 


ve refused to pay! 
plumber refuses to pay his taxes, he gets short 
shrift! “And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff,” wrote 
Butler in Hudibras, “as when ’tis in a wrong 
belief,” 

Many millions of dollars of revenue, on which 
the state of California had definitely counted 
for the meeting of current expenses, have not 
been available, owing to these suits. The “small 
man” has had to do more than his share in 
” the state, because certain great util- 
ity-corporations have refused to pay their fair 
and just share! 


‘carrying 
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1923 

The recent legislature session made no changes 
in tax rates. The governor, before election, had 
solemnly pledged himself to keep down expenses 
without “harm to any educational or humanita 
rian function of the state.” In apparent direct 
violation of his pledge, however, he drastically 
reduced the school budget and recommended that 
certain state services be curtailed or turned back 
It has been alleged that he is 
a creature of the corporations” and that “re- 


The 


school-people of California may recall Shake- 


to the counties. 


“ 


actionarism is temporarily in the saddle.” 


speare’s lines, “He was a gentleman in whom I 
built an absolute trust.” 

“How faithfully” (!) states the ringing decla- 
ration of the assembled school superintendents, 
“the Governor’s pledge” has been kept may be 
found in the items: 


(1) The work of 
training institutions of the state at a fime when 


curtailment of the teacher 
increasing population and higher standards are 
making heavy demands for more and better teach 
ers; and 

(2) In failure to make appropriations for co 
operation with the Federal Government for the re 
habilitation of men and women crippled in indus 
try; and 

(3) In failure to provide for the Americaniza 
tion of foreigners resident in this state; and 

(4) In refusal to make adequate provision for 
the unfortunate wards of this state in the institu 
tions for the deaf and blind; and 

(5) In the the 


necessary elementary text books as required by the 


denial to children of state of 


constitution of the state; and 

(6) In failure to provide for the publication of 
the school laws of the state; and 

(7) In failure to provide adequate money for 
the business management of the teacher-training 
institutions of this state. 


“We affirm that 1923 will stand conspicuous 
in the annals of California for an unwarranted 
assault made upon the educational and humani- 
tarian functions of the state by the reactionary 
forces of society and for the single purpose of 
enabling favored classes of property to evade 
just and equitable taxation for the support of 
these functions of the state.” 


WHERE THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA’S MONEY 
COMES FROM 


All the sources of the state revenue (as shown 
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by the report of the state controller for fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1922). 
How much 
Where from (In round numbers) 
1. Utility-corporation taxes (Plehn 


plan) 31 millions 
a. Steam railroads 10 he 
b. Electric and gas companies 6.6 
ce. Oil, mining and general cor- 
poration franchises 3 6 
d. Insurance companies 3 e 
e. Electric railroads 26 C~S 
f. State savings banks a 
g. Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies —_ = 
h. National banks = 
i. Car companies $230,000 
j. Express companies 107,000 
k. Delinquent lien tax 50,000 
l. Building and loan companies 42,000 
m. Penalties 20,000 
n. Other public service corpora- 
tions 4,500 
o. Advance taxes, 1922 3,500 
2. Inheritance taxes 6.3 millions 
3. Corporation license taxes 1 million 
4. General property taxes (delinquen- 
cies of former years) $4,200 
5. Poll taxes $155 


Grand total of receipts $38,450,000 


VAUGHAN MacCAvUGHEY 





DISCUSSION 


THE INJUSTICE OF NOT USING 
MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 


For several reasons the article on “Alice in 
Blunderland” in the issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society for December 29, was very interesting. 

For one thing, it shows that some educa- 
tors[?] are still laboring under the old impres- 
sion that “persistence will win,” and that every 
American boy could become president of the 
United States if he would apply himself with 
sufficient diligence. 

Students should be taught persistence, if pos- 
sible, but persistence alone is not sufficient. 
Abilities and capacities must also be considered. 
They should be considered for the benefit of 
the student as well as for the teacher. Many 
children in the grammar schools have suffered 
tremendously because they have failed in as- 
signed tasks that were beyond them. As a result 
of these failures they have been whipped, kept 
in after school, put on the “dunce” stool, nagged 
at by teacher and parent, made the brunt of 
class jokes, made to stand behind the door, de- 
nied special privileges accorded to other mem- 
bers of their class, and finally driven to the 
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street because of an intolerable schoo! enyiroy. 
ment. 

People who are in favor of mental measyroe. 
ments wish to keep in our schools those who 
have not inherited normal mental capacity, but 
they want to give such pupils work commen. 
surate with their ability. They are not in fayo; 
of attributing all school failures to laziness and 
indifference, nor of the usual condemnatory ; 
titude held toward pupils who fail to do thy 
work of the traditional grammar school. 

Comparing the mind with automobiles 
rather unfortunate. It is very difficult to mak 


compared. No one thoroughly understands the 
working of the mind, or brain, more proper) 
speaking, and no one is capable of making 
comparisons with the brain. One college presi- 
dent, in speaking to a group of students, com- 
pared the mind to an ax on the grindstone. He 
said, “The more you grind and the harder you 
press, the sharper the ax will become.” Thy 
dean of another college wrote in the college 
paper, “As you study and learn, more cells 
are added to the brain.” Such statements com- 
ing from college officials are rather surprising, 
and yet discouraging, for men are inclined to 
change their philosophy of education only as 
they gain scientific knowledge. 

It seems quite generally believed by psycholo- 
gists, and many biologists, that nothing is added 
to the brain when one learns, but that connee- 
tions are made between the neurones which are 
there as a result of heredity; that the ability to 
learn or understand complex matters depends 
upon the arborization of the neurones and that 
nothing outside of the germplasm can increase 
the arborization. 

The writer has heard school people insist that 
color-blind children could be trained to recog- 
nize all colors, unmindful of the fact that color- 
blindness is due to a physiological lack in tli 
cones in the eye. 

Such unsound hopefulness may at first 
thought seem a virtue, but further analysis may 
clearly show that one can hardly do a greater 
injustice to a pupil than to set for him an im- 
possible task, then persecute him and cut him 
off from all training because he can not measure 
up to the standards of tradition. 

Rosert P. CARRou 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SyRAcUSE UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 
SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW 


WittiAM McANbREW, who came out of 
ile West thirty years ago to take a 
here, has given the New York public 
quarter ot a century of cheerful, un- 
tionally efficient, outstanding service. He 
of the fine group of men whom Dr. 
combed the country to find, and who 
as Dr. Ettinger says, “a tower of 
to the department. He gave to the 
eton Irving High School a personality 
s been a humanizing foree in a system 
with the inevitable tendeney toward 
nization constantly needs ideals in the 
ers and in those who lead the teachers. 
lent Pritchett, taking an illustration from 
n field as an astronomer, and protesting 
nst the contention that “civilization must be 
a practical basis,” said last night that 
profession of teaching is guided by ideals 
h are like stars that can not be touched, 
are not practical. Yet by looking up to 
and shaping his course by them the mari- 
rings his ship safely into the harbor. Dr. 
{ndrew has been a very practical pedagogi- 
ariner and has always availed of the guid- 
of the stars. 
It is a pity that New York with three times as 
pupils in its schools must be outdistanced 
Chicago in the financial recognition that it 
es its school head. And it should give us 
grin to recall that only a year ago there was 
general fear on the part of those interested in 
hool affairs that Dr. McAndrew might not be 


reelected to the position of associate superin- 


+ 


e} 


lent—for he has been as fearless in resisting 


political influence over educational policy as he 


s been tireless and creatively active as a 
cher. For all his years, he has lost none of 


he optimism and fervor with which the West 


dowed him. The East has given him a well- 
unded educational experience and a direct 
uch with the immigrant, to whom he has been 
helpful friend; and it makes a distinct contri- 
tion to the Middle West in sending him back 

even more competent man than when he 
me out of it almost as young as a Lochinvar. 
The New York Times. 


Chicago is fortunate in its selection of Dr. 


William McAndrew for Superintende: of 


Schools and in his acceptance ol the oflice. It 


} 
; 


speaks well for that city’s Board of Education 
that it had the discernment to choose an edu 
cator of such outstanding merit, a first-rate ex 
ecutive, a vigorous thinker an 

but not erratic. 

Dr. McAndrew has given twenty-five yea 
the schools of New York, to their bene 
the twelve years that he was principal 
Washington Irving School his ability ear 
be widely recog! ized. His hi ppy gu OI eX 
pression, his keenness and his humor gained 
him many friends outside of his profession 
The public has taken a personal interest in D1 
MeAndrew. It has liked what he said 
way of saying it, and particularly 
pende ce of the politicians. 

The Mayor’s guillotine was waiting for hu 
when he came up for reelection as associate 
superintendent two vears ago. The “Kill Mele 
ney” slogan meant MeAndrew too Neither 
head dropped into the basket. The timely pub 
lication of the orders from City Hall aroused ¢ 
storm of protest that the Board of Education 
eould not ignore. 

New York will regret to give up one of the 
ablest men in the city’s service. As Superin- 
tendent Ettinger says, “He has been a tower of 
strength in the school system.” It is cause for 
chagrin that New York can not keep a MeAn 
drew when it finds one.—New York Tribune 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


REPRESENTATIVES of more than 200 colleges 


in all parts of the United States attended the 
tenth annual meeting in New York City, Janu- 
ary 10 to 12, of the Association of American 
Colleges. This association, which President 
Charles A. Richmond, of Union College, termed 
“the most representative organization of its type 


in the country,” has completed a decade of 


activity in which, to quote Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
convener of the first meeting and first president, 
“the association has promoted the interests of 
the college of liberal arts, standing not for ex- 
clusion but for inelusion, not for standardiza 
tion but for definition and publicity as methods 
of advancement.” The association now has 


nearly 300 institutional members, including a 
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group of liberal arts colleges of large universi- 
ties—Columbia, Chicago, Michigan, Northwest- 
ern, Pennsylvania and others—admitted last 
year. 

Sessions were held in the Hotel Astor and at 
Columbia University, in charge of President H. 
M. Gage (Coe College), Secretary-Treasurer 
C. N. Cole (Oberlin) and Executive Secretary 
Dr. R. L. Kelly. There were fifteen speakers 
at the five sessions. 

The address of widest interest was probably 
that of Dr. H. S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, who took this meeting as an oceasion 
to refer to criticisms of his section of the 1922 
report of the Carnegie Foundation having the 
caption “The Rising Cost of Education.” 
The address of Dr. Pritchett will be published 
in full in ScHoot aNp Society in the near 
future. 

Dr. Marion L. Burton, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, began his address on “The 
place of religion in higher education in Amer- 
ica” at the association dinner by declaring that 
“the lowered moral level of to-day” is not due 
to a revolt against Puritanism but to “specious 
philosophies in which the younger generation 
are adepts.” Democracy is somewhat respon- 
sible, because it has fostered the idea that ma- 
jorities are right. “We have merged the indi- 
vidual in the maze of our modern life. . . . Our 
life has taken on a peculiar externality, repre- 
sented by the successful man who puts himself 
across, ‘sells’ himself. One of the main causes 
of the campus situation to-day is the normal 
product of this attitude. We have snuffed out 
the inner light.” Deploring the exaggerations 
of social and extra-curricular activities of stu- 
dents, President Burton said that “this rushing 
rabble inevitably drives away the spirit of learn- 
ing.” He maintained that students must get 
“the sense of inner reality” to produce “courage, 
stability, ‘spine,’ willingness to stand for con- 
victions when they aren’t popular. America was 
wisely founded on the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. The sovereignty of 
religion in life doesn’t depend upon official 
recognition. . . . Religion has a place in the 
inner life of every student, every teacher, every 
administrator.” 

Speaking on the same topic, President Gage, 
of Coe, said that “we should remember that col- 
lege is a college, not a prayer meeting or a 
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church. In college one can learn to love God 
with one’s mind.” The third speaker, Presidens 
Richmond, of Union, declared that “no may 
should be permitted to instruct children or 
youth unless he is a sincerely religious ma: 
not a religionist.” 

dent Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College. 
presented the report of the Commission on Fa 


At the forenoon session of January 11, Presi 


ulty and Student Scholarship, of which Dean 
Frank W. Nicolson, of Wesleyan University, is 
chairman. This consisted of a summary and 
discussion of the detailed report on honors 
courses in American colleges and universities 
prepared by President Aydelotte upon informa- 
tion gathered by the National Research Counc! 
and soon to be published by the council. There 
are 45 institutions in which something in the 
way of an honors degree is being done. In nine 
of these—Barnard, Carleton, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Hobart, Rice Institute, Smith, Swarth- 
more and Wells—the regular class-room work 
is superseded by honors courses having special 
and different requirements and usually covering 
the last two years. “Instruction is given in 
some instances by the tutorial system, but more 
often, and better for America, by groups or 
seminar classes.” The seminar method has es- 
pecial merit, moreover, because American pro- 
fessors are well acquainted with it and it lessens 
costs. President Aydelotte gave an account of 
the success the honors courses are having at 
Swarthmore, including practical suggestions 
upon the experience there. He emphasized that, 
in his opinion, the ordinary college courses are 
sufficient for the average student, but that the 
student of superior ability and ambition should 
have the freedom which thoroughgoing honors 
work affords. 

Reporting for the Commission on the College 
Curriculum, of which Dr. R. L. Kelly is chair- 
man, Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
diseussed “A composite curriculum.” He 
showed a chart which gave a comprehensive 
view of recent requirements for college entrance 
and graduation and the manner in which stu- 
dents have met both. The statistics covered 214 
colleges and 106,000 students during the past 
twenty years, based upon eleven studies re- 
garded as “representing the general situation.” 

Giving percentages for each subject, Dr. 
Furst reported that “the entering students pre- 
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English, mathematies and foreign Dr. Husband found that 


and much more history : science quently reported was 
re either prescribed or recommended, which, however, “seems g 
} 


} 


do this took but a sixth of the out of use. ... Four others, 


them in other subjects.” Otis, Thurstone and Terman ars 
regard to college work, “while monly than any others.” 


and recommendation of specific tions are developing their o 


the bachelor’s degree grew more mary was given of the uses t 
le} 


choice ot the students increased in are put: Educational advice, 4 nstitutions; 


n on half a dozen fundamental, vocational advice, 28 institutions; partial basis 


traditional subjects, so that, in re for division of students 
a prescription of such subjects for tions; in connection 


; 


| of their college work (38.8 per cent.), 19 institutions; in tion with conti 


connec 
ts devoted more than four fifths (86.3 in college, 9 institutions. 


t.) of their time to them.” At Northwestern University it was d l 


liscovered, 


conclusions were summed up by Dr. Dr. Husband said, that “the averag 


1] 
Ay : 


e intellivence 
the words: ot those placed on probation was not lower than 


that of the general mass of students.” At Dart 


result of these eleven studies is mouth a colored chart is used to 
wiiios 7 ’ ‘ as colleves have 
indications (1) that, as colleges have relation between the scoring in te 
liberal in their requirements for en scholarship ot the class tested. Smi 
graduation, their students have grown Gi ; : ¢. , 

has made extensive and satistactory use of tests 


servative; (2) the complaint of secondary 


; 


, ol special abilities. Results at Carnegie Insti 
at requirements for entrance are too rigid 


firmed by the fact that students took ad- tute of Technology have been presented in a 
but a small part of the freedom allowed report, “Seven vears’ work with mental tests,” 
the extended array of major, minor, by Professors Thurstone and Gwynn. Ben D 
natives and elective subjects provided Wood has described the experiments at Colum 
has not interested their students bia in his book, “Measurement i rher Edu 

+h as the subjects that are known as eation.” 


al, standard and traditional. Rating scales are in use in “less than twenty 


institutions.” Dr. Husband gave briefly the 
sident Walter Dill Seott, of Northwestern } 


+ 


purposes and results at Dartmouth, Antioch and 
who is chairman of the Commission Vassar. 


chological Tests and Methods of Rating, Dean O. E. Randall. of Brown U 
ed Dr. R. W. Husband, director of 


reporting for the Commission on the Sabbatical 
nel research at Dartmouth College, who Year, said that during the past year an addi 
uted an inquiry concerning the purposes tional number of colleges have agree 
h tests and scales are applied and the  yte the sabbatical vear as soon as it 
e to which they are found useful. Dr. cially possible. Some institutions report 
d stated that, of the institutions repre- professors have not taken advant 
n the Association of American Colleges, of absence. 


As chairman of the Commissio1 


nstitutions 42° per ce r +] , , 
tutions, or 42.2 per cent. of the total 4 rchitecture, President Frederick ( 


ship, report that tests are at present used. 


a Hamilton College, reported the commi 
nstitutions, or 25.6 per cent. of the total 


operation with the Committee on 
rship, report that they are not used and have 
the American Institute of Architect 
2.6 per cent., report that they fort to encourage the study 
past but have been discon cluding architecture, 1 
In response toa letter ot inquirm 
nstitutions, or 29.3 per cent., have not replied en to 117 institutions 1 


questionnaire. membership, the commissio! 
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to the courses in art given in 41 colleges of the 
62 which replied. President Ferry referred to 
an illustrated pamphlet on the construction of 
gymnasiums and lockers recently published by 
the Society of Directors of Physical Education 
in Colleges. “It ought to prove not unfeasible 
to secure a similar treatment of each of many 
other varieties of college buildings.” The com- 
mission Was instructed to give consideration to 
this possibility. 

Other papers and addresses were presented as 
follows: “Foreign students in American col- 
leges,” by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of 
the Institute of International Education; “A 
plan for studying the American liberal college,” 
by Dr. C. L. Clarke, formerly dean of Beloit 
College; “The function of the liberal arts col- 
lege in a university,” by Dean F. W. Chandler, 
MeMicken College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Cincinnati, and Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Columbia College, Columbia University; “Edu- 
cation and national transportation,” by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, of the National Transporta- 
tion Bureau; “The American University Union 
in Europe,” by Dr. G. E. MacLean, retiring di- 
rector of the London office; “The Delaware plan 
of undergraduate foreign study,” by President 
Walter Hullihen, of the University of Dela- 
ware; “Developing opportunities for foreign 
travel and study for American college students 
and teachers,” by Mareus M. Marks. 

The business of the meeting included action 
looking forward to conferences of the associa- 
tion’s Commission on Academie Freedom and 
Tenure of Office with committees of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors and 
other associations; transmission to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of a plan to encourage debating 
in colleges; and the tabling of a resolution in- 
troduced by Dr. Richmond expressing disap- 
proval of the bill now in Congress providing for 
a federal department of education, with a sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet. 

Officers for 1924 were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. J. H. Kirkland, chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University ; vice-president, Dr. Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, president of Wellesley College; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Charles N. Cole, dean 
of Oberlin College; executive secretary, Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; additional members of the executive com- 
mittee, Dr. H. M. Gage, president of Coe Col- 





lege, and Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president 0; 
Swarthmore College. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
SWARTHMOPFE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE VOCATIONAL CHANGES OF ONE 
THOUSAND EMINENT AMERICAN 
WOMEN 


In an investigation of the changes of voca- 
tion among the persons listed in “Who’s Who 
in America,’ facts were discovered as follows: 
16 per cent. changed their vocation at least 
once; among those who changed vocations, the 
number of changes per individual was less tha 
two; one third of the changes occurred before 
the age of 25; 65 per cent. before the age of 
35; 90 per cent. had received education of col- 
legiate grade; those with the greatest amount 
of education made the fewest vocational 
changes. 

This investigation included both men and 
women in its scope. Another has since been 
made based on the biographies of women, which 
has revealed conditions different enough f: 
the above to warrant their separate consid- 


eration. 

The edition of “Who’s Who in America” for 
1922-1923 (Vol. XII) was used as the basis for 
the investigation. The biographies of the first 
one thousand women were used. This comprises 
approximately half of all the women among the 
25,000 persons mentioned in the volume. Nota- 
tion was made in each case of present vocation, 
the classification used being that appearing im- 
mediately after the name; of any change in 
vocation recorded ; and of age at time of change. 
A woman was considered to have changed her 
vocation only when she went clearly out of one 
field into another. 

1. Number who changed vocations. Table | 
shows that of these one thousand women, 112, 
or 11 per cent., changed vocation at least once. 
This is a smaller ratio than that oceurring 
among the men and women studied in the pre- 
vious investigation, which, as seen in Table |, is 


1H. D..Kitson and L. Culbertson, ‘‘The Voea 
tional Changes of One Thousand Eminent Ameri 
eans,’’ National Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 
March, 1923. 
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TABLE I 
CHANGES MADE AND NUMBER OF TIMES VOCATIO} 
AND AMONG MEN AND WOMEN 


Averag 
at ti 


cent. This appears to indicate a slightly changes are found to be 
wational constancy among women. (see Table I. eolun n 5 ) 
her of changes made. Close iInspec- The tact that 40 per cent. ol these char 


the figures with reference to the number occurred after the age of 35 shows that a large 
ach individual changed her vocation, number of vocational changes oecur, even 
s that this constancy holds only lives of suecessful women, after middle 


umber of the women. Of the 11 Indeed, the fact that almost half of the changes 
vho changed, in the aggregate 225 occurred during this period is really significant 


cent. changed more than once, In explaining it one should remember that it is 


men and women only 37 per’ generally recognized among medical circles that 


ced more than onee, The reason tor the age ol > marks the bevinnli Yr ota critica 


reater frequency of change among the period known among women 
hanged may be due to the great or climacteric, a period characterized b: 
during the past generation in the range lar and organic adjustments al 


tions open to women and the greater turbances more or less serious in char: 


achievement which decade by decade may be that these changes of vocation after the 


1 them. age of 35 are reflections of the ps’ 

f vocation and ace. ances accompanying this period 
known it may come any tin 
50.) Though it 
such a critical period, 
psychic disturbances, 
opinion is nevertheless 
of medical authorities 
Figures gathered by 
ing that laboring men in the metal 
their jobs with especial frequency between 
ages of 35 and 50 seem to offer corrobora 
evidence, and the figures in Table IT, sh 
that among the men and women, 
among women alone in Who’s Who, 

IT shows that 60 per cent. of changed their vocations after the 
made occurred before the age of 35; seem to offer additional evidence. 
! ately the same number as that oceur- 4. Vocational eminence and mar 


¢ among the men and women—66 per cent. , 
2 Church, A., ‘‘ Nervous and Menta 


, : of the Male Climacteric,’’ Jour. <A? 
paralleling the 96 per cent. among men 1910, 55, 301. 


seven per cent. oceurred before the age 


en. When the 225 changes made by 3 Kitson. H. D.. 
are distributed according to age, the [Labor Turnover. 
rage ages for the first, second, third, ete., Sept., 1922, Vol. IV, No 
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Exactly one half of the women were married 
and half unmarried, showing that a woman who 

Who’s 
Though 


the task of achieving eminence vocationally does 


achieves enough eminence to be cited in 


Who is as likely to be married as not. 


not be denied that 
marriage. The 1920 


\ hite 


not prevent marriage, it can 


it lessens the likelihood of 


; 


Census Report shows that of the women 


over 15 years of age, in the population at large, 


72 per cent. are married. Accordingly it would 


seem that to become eminent cuts down a 


woman’s chances of marriage about 20 times in 
show that 


Still the facts here discovered 


marriage and vocational eminence are not nearly 


LOO. 


so incompatible as is popularly supposed. 
5. Marital status of different 4 


To determine which of the voca- 


women in ca- 


tional groups. 
tions is least conducive to mart lage one has only 
to glance at Table III showing the women classi- 
(“Professional” in- 


“artist” 


fied according to vocations. 


cludes medicine, law, ete., ineludes 


painting, music, sculpture, ete.) 


TOTAL NUMBER IN EACH VOCATIONAL GROUP AND 
NUMBER MARRIED IN EACH G I 

Per cent. 

Per cent. in group 

Number of total Married who are 

married 
Writer £63 16 261 65 
(Artist 77 18 104 9 
Edueator 143 14 31 21 
Social worker 66 7 38 oS 
Professional ) / 17 $4 
Librarian 26 o o 12 
Politician 23 2 20 87 
Scientist 20 2 t 20 
Miscellaneous } t 22 1 


Total 1000 100 500 


Here it appears that the groups of educator, 


and scientist contain fewest married 


It should be noted that there are only a 


small number of cases in these three groups, 


librarian 


women, 


which may make the ratio somewhat unreliable. 
If, however, there is a real incompatibility be- 
tween marriage and these three vocations it may 
possibly be because they are more likely than 
other occupations to keep a woman out of the 
home. Still there is one vocation—politician 

which seems more likely than any to have this 
effect, but 


women ol 


cent. of 
True, 
but 


which has the largest per 


married any—S87 per cent. 


there are a small number of cases here; 
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[ VoL. XIX, N . 474 
again, one might possibly make the dedy tior 


that in this calling marriage is an asset. 


This investigation has shown that of the e 


nent women in America only a relatively gs; 
number, 11] per cent., have changed their yo a- 
tion. Most of them have hewn a pretty straich; 


Granting a high degree of 


line vocationally. 
stability among them, however, there is the dis. 
turbing fact that, of those who changed, a larve 
cent.—changed more than 
A consid- 


eration of the changes in relation to age shows 


majority 62 per 


once; 30 per cent., more than twice. 


that 60 per cent. occurred before the age of 36, 
and 40 per cent. after that age. It was sug- 
gested that this latter group of changes might 
be a reflection of the climacteric. The interval 
between changes was on the average four and 
five years. 

The conditions revealed by this study show 
that a need exists for vocational guidance among 
women who show promise of achieving emi- 
nence. And that the work being done in this 
direction by such agencies as the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Information, Collegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations, Southern Women’s Educational Al- 
liance and the Deans of Women in Colleges and 
Universities should be heartily encouraged. 

While deploring vocational changes, however, 
it must be admitted that some of them are inev- 
itable. 
experience, develop qualifications that will fit 
him for a kind of work different 


The individual may, in the course of 
from that he 
is now doing. Again, the natural evolution of 
society is constantly making changes in the vo- 
cational milieu, contracting the opportunities in 
some directions and expanding them in others. 
Nevertheless a great number of the changes 
that oceur are wasteful, heart-burning and alto- 
gether to be avoided. Those which are avoidable 
and those which are not should be differentiated 
And after the discovery 


of the true conditions measures should be taken 


by means of research. 


to give women in general, and especially the 


nt 


group showing promise of eminent achievement, 
the guidance that will help them succeed with 
less waste motion. 
Harry D. Kits 
LUCILLE KIRTLE’ 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





